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“TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 
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REMOVAL. 


THE office of ** The Cultivator” has been removed to 
No. 20 Market-street, a few doors south of the Ex- 
change. 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 





ComMMUNICATIONS have been received, during the past 
month, from Matilda W. Howard, Senex, N. Worthing- 
ton, A. Brentnall, W. Mentelle, H. W. Tibbits, H. 
Mooers, Commentator, George Exntwards, William Lar- 
kin, B. B., J. N. Keeler, L. A. Moody, E. Townley, A 
Friend to Ag. Improvement, L. G. N., Wm. Partridge, 
J. R. Speed, F. P. F., T. M. Niven, George Vail, C. N. 
Bement, R. F. Houston, E. Tucker, Will. C. Carr, Levi 
Durand, Alex. Walsh, J. H. Young, A Young Farmer, 
Dr. R. T. Underhill, G. M. Haywood & Co., J. J. Tho- 
mas, Henry Palmer, G. C. M., Frock & Trowsers, F. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We tender our thanks to Mr. 
CoLMAN, for the “ First Annual Report of the Monroe 
Co. Ag. Society, for 1842”°—a hanilsome pamphlet of 68 
pages—To Messrs. Hovey & Co., Boston, for a copy of 
Nr. Harris’ “Treatise on some of the Insects of New 
England, which are injurious to vegetation,” an octavo 
vol. of 460 pages—To some unknown friend, for a copy 
of the N. J. State Gazette, containing a communication 
from Caleb Smith Green, Esq., President of the N. J. 
State Ag. Society, ‘‘on the decrease of Fruit’—To R. 
& G. S. Woop, New-York, for their reprint of the 
“¢ Medico-Chirurgical Review and Journal of Medicine,” 
for January, an invaluable work for medical gentlemen; 
published quarterly, at $5,00 per annum—To ELWaAnc- 
ER & Barry, proprietors of the Mount Hope Garden 
and Nursery, Rochester, for their Annual Catalogue for 
1843—To W. R. Prince & Co., Flushing, for their An- 
nual Catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Flowers 
—To Carrey & Hart, Booksellers, Philadelphia, for 
Nos. 2 and 3, of The Farmer's Encyelopedia—To the 
Editors of the Tribune, New-York, for the 2d No. of 
*¢ Useful Works for the People’—To H. 8S. RANDALL, 
Esq. for a copy of his Address before the Cayuga Ag. 
Society—to A.G. Cari, Esq. for an “ Address before 
the Queens Co. Ag. Society, by Hon. Wm. ‘'T. McCoun” 
—To the Epirors of The New Farmer’3 Journal, London, 
for the files of their paper for February—to the Epiror 
of The Farmer’s Herald, Chester, England, for the nos. of 
his paper for Jan., Feb. and March—also to P. L. S1- 
MONDS, Esq. London, for a no. of the same work: This 
is anew monthly agricultural publication, 16 large oc- 
tavo pages, at the low price of 3d per no.; and if we 
may judge from the nos. beforeus, will deserve, and we 
doubt not will receive, an extensive circulation. 

A Fat SHeer.—The fattest sheep ever slanghtered in 
this vicinity, was exhibited at the Center Market on the 
22d of Feb., by Messrs. McGuigan & Walsh, It was a 32 
months old wether, a cross of the Cotswold and South 


buck wheat, together with about 2 Ibs. hay, were fed to 
the four daily. Mr. McIntyre is still feeding the South 
Downs, which are destined for the New-York market on 
the opening of navigation. 

Fat Ox AnD CaLF.—On the same occasion, (Wash- 
ington’s birth day,) Messrs. M°GuiGAN & WALSH exhi- 
bited the carcase of an ox, fattened by Messrs. Terry & 
Hubbard of Sangerfield, whose live weight was 3,300 
Ibs. —dead weight 2 541 Ibs.—and a calf fed by Mr. J. 
Cary of Rensselaer county, 13 weeks and 4 days old, 
whose live weight was 478 lbs.—carcase, 386 lbs. 


“HEREFORD HALL.’’°—We last week visited Mr. Cor- 
ning’s farm, situate on the west bank of the Hudson, 
about three miles below this city, to which Mr. Sotham, 
who now occupies it; has given the name of “ Hereford 
Hall.” We found the Heréfords and Cotswolds in fine 
condition, and rapidly increasing. Mr. S. informed us 
that from nine ewes which came in first, he had 20 lambs 
—5 ewes having twins, and 3 had 3 each. Eleven of his 
Hereford cows had calved since the first of January, and 
he is now making from their milk, over 60 lbs. of butter 
per week. His calves, which were in fine condition, he 
feeds onskim-milk and flax seed jelly, mixing one pailfull 
of the jelly with four of the milk. Mr. S. informed us 
that it was his intention to keep an exact account of all 
the butter and cheese made from his Herefords during 
the season, the result of which should be given in the 
Cultivator, in order to show that they deserve the credit 
he claims for them as dairy cows. He wishes, and we 
second the motion, that other farmers would keep a si- 
milar account, that the results with different breeds may 
be compared. 

MISDIRECTION OF LETTERS.—In forwarding to usa 
letter, misdirected to Philadelphia, the postmaster of 
that city wrote the following note :—‘‘ Letters for your- 
selves and other publishers are so frequently misdirected 
to Philadelphia, that I would suggest to you the propri- 
ety of publishing an article on the subject in your useful 
and widely circulated paper.””, We presume that more 
than one-half of the letters supposed to be lost in the 
mail, fail to reach their proper destination through care- 
lessness in directing them. We have several times had 
letters forwarded to us, which had been misdirected to 
Philadelphia, New-York, Utica, Auburn, and Rochester; 
and in several instances where letters have failed to ar- 
rive, we have been inclined to lay the blame rather to 
misdirection than to the post office department. 


Farm Hovses, &c.—We give to-day, a plan ofa 
Farm House, from one of our lady readers, the wife of 
our friend and correspondent SANFoRD HowARpb, whose 
name we are pleased to introduce to our readers, and 
from whom we should be much gratified to receive fre- 
quent contributions. We have also in the hands of the 
engraver, the plans of the necessary out-buildings for 
the farm house given in our Jan. No. by Mr. Niven— 
also another plan of a farm house, in the Twlor style 
of architecture, from the same gentleman,which will be 
given next month. In the mean time, without the 
knowledge of Mr. N., we take the liberty to recommend 
to any of our friends who may want designs and plans 
of buildings, to apply to Mr. Niven, who is a practical 
architect, and who we presume will furnish such de- 
signs, with the necessary specifications, working plans, 
&c. for a reasonable compensation. Address, post paid, 
T. M. Niven, Esq. Newburgh, N. Y. 


Cutt. & Far. Voi. 1V.—No. 4. 





the best sow they ever bred or imported, and they con- 
sider her (if their experience and observation amount 
to any thing) second to no sow of her size in the 
Union. They (A. & G. B.) have sold to Col. Bonner 
seven sows and a boar, which have all met his decided 
approbation, and some of the animals at prices more 
than double elsewhere paid tocelebrated breeders.”? Cob. 
Bonner has choice selections from all the best piggeries 
in this State, and we unite with Mr. Brentnall in recom- 
mending our southern friends to him for their supply of 

Berkshires; and we think we may safely recommend 
those who wish for good specimens of the same breed 
from this State, to the Messrs. Brentnall. 

PLows.—At page 184, vol. 9, we gave an extract of 
a letter from Baltimore, relating to a trial of plows said 
to have taken place near that city. We have received 
a letter from Mr. Mooenrs, stating the circumstances 
under which that trial took place, which accounts very 
satisfactorily for the heavy draft charged to Barnaby & 
Mooers’ Side-hill Plow. We thought then that there 
must have been some mistake about the matter, and 
would cheerfully publish Mr. Mooers’ letter, did we 
consider it necessary; but we think those who will take 
the trouble to look at the results of a previous trial at 
Baltimore, recorded at p. 156 of the same volume, will 
be satisfied as to the lightness of the draft of the Side- 
Hill Plow. 

WHat A DOLLAR WILL PURCHASE IN ILLINOI8.—A 
subscriber at Little Woods, says:—‘‘I have at last sue- 
ceeded in apprehending an Eastern bill perambulating 
our hard currency state.. With us, the enclosed is equi 
valent to three bushels of wheat, eight bushels of corn, 
or twelve of oats—or 1 cwt. of beef or pork, a yearling 
steer, or a hecatomb of hogs. Will it pay for one year’s 
subscription to the Cultivator, for mauger my resolutions 
of economy and retrenchment, I find I cannot do without 
it.’ Another correspondent in Illinois, says—“ Blessed 
as we are with arich soil, we cannot make money by 
farming, at present prices—wheat 31 to 35 cents—corn 8 
to 9 cents—pork, $1,00 to $1,50 per 100 Ibs. and no mo- 
ney even at these low prices.” 

Prices IN INDIANA.—A letter from a correspondent in 
Davies county,says :— Pork is selling here at from $1,00 
to $2,00 per {00 lbs.—wheat, 374 cents per bushel—corn, 
124 cents, and other produce at similar rates.’? 

Prices In Missourt.—Our agent at Hannibal says:— 
«“* Wheat is only 25 cents cash per bushel—corn, 10 to 
124 cents—pork, $1,50 per 100 Ibs., and stock cheaper.’? 

Knit Dress.—At the Fair of the Suffolk co. (N. Y.) 
Ag. Society, in Oct. last, a premium was awarded to Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, for a cotton and worsted dress, 
knit whole, and without any sewing. The skirt was knit 
with three threads on five needles, and the waist with 
two needles and one thread. 

Lov1s1ANaA.—The 2d Fair of the Louisiana State Ag. 
Association, was held at Baton Rouge, on the 10th Jan., 
and was well attended—the exhibition attracting there, 
as others have in other places, much more attention than 
was anticipated. Among the recipients of premiums, 
we are pleased to see the names of a number of our sub- 
scribers in that state. 

Scions.—“F. P. F.,” Bridport, Vt., is informed 
that scions of select varieties of fruit may be had of 
nurserymen. The price, we believe, is the price of the 
tree for a dozen scions. 











Corn STALK SuGAR.—Extract of a letter from Wm. 
C. RopGers, Esq., Caledonia, Tenn., to the editors of 
the Cultivator:—“Mr. J. L. VAUGHAN, one of your 
subscribers, has tried the experiment of making sugar 
from corn stalks, but did not succeed altogether agreea- 
bly to his expectations; but he intends this year to plant 
eight or ten acres, for the purpose of making another 
trial. He planted late in June last year, and an early 
frost killed the corn before he began. From one acre 
of corn, however, he made about seventy gallons of | 
molasses of as good a quaiity as [I ever saw.” We | 





Down breed, bred and fattened on the farm of J. M’D. | 


M’IntTYPE, Esq. near this city. 
Ibs. The carcase dressed, with the head on, which was 
very small, weighed 210 Ibs., showing a difference of 
less than one-fifth between the live weight and carcase. 
The only feed of this sheep during the past summer, was 
aclover pasture. From the Ist of October ta 15th Nov. 
he was hurdled with others upon turneps. From that 
time till he was slaughtered, he was fed, with three 
South Down bucks, under cover, with turneps, buckwheat 
andclover. One bushel of turneps and three quarts of 


4 


Its live weight was 260 | 


have seen it stated in a Tennessee paper, that the press 


| used by Mr. Vaughan to press the juice from the stalk, | 


cost but $6. Will Mr. V. oblige us with a description 
of his press, for the benefit of our readers? 


BERKSHIRES.—In our notice of the premiums award- 
ed by the Hancock (Ga.) Planters’ Club, in our Jan. No. 
we stated that the first premiums on swine ‘* were 
awarded to Col. John Bonner, on Rip Van Winkle and 
Nonesuch, two animals sent him by Mr. Bement last 
autumn.” In this, we made a slight, though uninten- 
tional mistake. The premium for the best sow was di- 
vided between ‘*Nonestch” and the ‘* Flower of Or- 
ange,” both owned by Col. Bonner. ‘' Flower of Or- 
range’? was bred by Messrs. A. & G. Brentnall of Can- 
terbury, Orange county, and was considered by them as 


| R. please inform us? 


| adapted to the use of Farmers, Horticulturis's 


RearinGc Macuine.—“ A Young Farmer” wishes to 
know if the harvesting machine mentioned in the Dee. 
No. of the Cultivator for 1841, by Solon Robinson, Esq. 
has answered the expectations there held out. Will Mr. 
If the machine has proved sue- 
cessful, we should be glad to receive a description and 
drawing of it. 

THE FARMER’s EncycLopepia.—tThe Nos. of this 


| work are promptly issued, twice a month, by Carey & 


Hart, Philadelphia. Nos. 2 and 3 have been received; 
the first is adorned with a plate representing the differ- 
ent varieties of Wheat, with its most destructive ene- 
mies, and the latter with a view of a Russian Beehive 
and the Echium vulgare, or Ciniak, with its root, eflo- 
rescence and nut-like fruit. The work is to be com- 
pleted in 16 Nos. at 25 cents each. 

New Work.—Prof. Kirtland of Ohio, has a work 
ready for the press, entitled ‘‘ The Western Orchardist, 
and Cule 
tivators of Fruits in the Western States of the Union,” 
Its contents are mostly original—the result of the au- 


| thor’sown experience and observation. 


Hussey’s Corn anv Cop CrvsHer, Ke. E. B.” of 
Princeton, U1., inquires if this machine es be had in 
New-York, and whether Warren’s Horse Power can be 
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conveniently used to work it. We are not aware that 
Mr. Hussey’s machine is for sale at any other place than 
by the proprietor, in Baltimore. . It can be worked, we 
presume, with Warren’s Horse Power. It is proper to 
remark, however, that we have received a letter froma 
correspondent in Virginia, who thinks that the purcha- 
sers of this power will be disappointed in their expec- 
tations respecting it, as he certainly has been. ‘The let- 
ter has been mislaid, so that we cannot give the objec- 
tions he brings against it; if it eomes to light, we shall 
forward it to the venders of the power for their con- 
sideration. C. B.'s” suggestions are under considera- 
tion. It is not improbable that we may adopt the plan 
he has proposed. 
Mapper.—Mr. E. ‘Tucker of 
answer to a request in our Feb. No., gives us his expe- 
About eight years 


Onondaga county, in 





rience in the culture of imadder, 
since, he procured seed roots at a cost of $20, and set 
out about half an acre,, agreeably to the directions in 
the first volume of the Cultivator, on loose land, good 
for Indian corn or wheat, well manured. He tilled it 
thyee years, dug it, dried it in a kitn, and ground it in a 
grist mill. Thus prepared, the product was not worth 
over $20. ‘Two or three, of his acquaintances tried it, 
with similar results, ° | 
Burrernur SuGar.—* One of your Readers,” from 
Brattleboro, Vt. recommends the repetition of an expe- 
riment (made in‘that county with suecess) of making 
sugar from the sap ‘of the common butternut, Jugtans ca- 
thartica, We says that in the o, the] 
* sap furnished as much and as good sugar as that of the 
rie@ in Con- | 
| 

| 


instance alluded ¢ 
maple.” Experiments of this kind were 
necticut more than forty years since, and have frequently 
been repeated since in New-England; but not, we ima- 
gine, with such success as to warrant a repetition. The 
sugar, unless very thoroughly cleared of its remaining 
molasses afier graining, would be likely to retain too 
much of the cathartie properties which gave the tree its 
name, for common use. 

STRAWBERRY SrEpS, of the variety inquired for by 
Mr. Howarp of Windsor, Ct., are not to be had, and if 
they were; would not produce the same fruit. The only 
way to obtain the kind wanted, is to procure the plants. 

ii « G. FE. M.,” Greenfield, Mass., will be welcome 
to the articles he wants, provided we have any to spare. 
His communication shall appear in season for next win- 


ter’s operations. 





Propuct oF Iwo Cows —“A Friend to Agricultural 
Improvements” informs us that he keeps two ordinary 
cows, and that last spring he thought he would weigh |} 
the butter made from them through the not, 
however, with the idea of making all they possibly could, 
as his family used cream and milk as freely as ever, and 

The produet was 325 Ibs., and 
This was cer‘ainly a good 





season; 





he raised two calves. 
the cows are still milking. 
yield, and one which few common cows will equal. 

The same correspondent says he likes the plan of a 
house given in our Feb. No., but that the oven should | 
have been placed on the other side of the chimney, to} 
prevent heating the buttery. He also objects to D. G. 
M.’s “‘Self-foddering Barn,” as he thinks cattle will 
draw out more than is necessary, and that it will be 
trodden unler foot and was'edd. 

Nigur Sotr.—Our correspondent, R. F. Houston of 
Alabama, who inquires for the best method of preparing 
night soil for use, &e., will find all the information ne- 
cessary in the communication of Mr. Woodfin, given at} 
p. 48, current vol. of the Cultivator. He is also referred | 
to page 200, vol. 9, for a method of preparing it prac- | 
ticed in England. 












MicHaux’s Forest Trees.—D. C. wishes to know |} 
if the publication of this work, with Mr. Nuttall’s adii- | 
tions, has been completed, the price, &c. We believe 
the volumes have all been published. The price of the | 
7 vols., with colored plates, is $35. It may be had of | 
J. Dobson, publisher, Philadelphia, or we presume at 
bookstores in New-York. 


Quren Bees.—We are sorry we cannot spare room 
farther to argue the question of the existence of such a 
thing as a queen bee with Mr. Henry PALMER of New 
Marlboro, who is to believe in their non- | 
existence, *“‘ the editors of the Cultivator and a great | 
array of correspondents notwithstanding.”” Most of the 
questions he now asks, were answered at p. 155 of our 
last vol., to which he is referred. 


determined 


VaLvasitE Cow.—The Amsterdam (N. Y.) Intelli- 
gencer says that Mr. J. Hagaman of that place, has a 
cow, that from the Ist of June, 1842, to the Ist of Feb. 
1843, a period of eight months, yielded 202 Ibs. of butter, 
and $5,56 worth of milk, sold; agd now gives eight quarts 
ot milk a day.” 

Gersek Anpd Lamas.—J. Beach, Esq. of Eastkill, 
Greene county, who thinks it economy to take the Cul- 
tivator, even in these hard times, because he is sure he 
saves ten dollars a year by it, says that a good farmer 
“(with a thriving housewife, should keep geese. With! 
good fences they are no trouble; it costs little to keep 
them, and a small quantity of tar and sulphur, mixed and 
put on the head and neck, at picking time, will protect 
them against the foxes till the next plucking time. My 
nine geese, last season, thus protected, all lived through 
well. Of my neighbor's thirty-two, not protected, the 
foxes took twenty-three. Mine were equally exposed as | 
his. 


The same mixture, put on the head and neck of | 
young lambs, will protect them for a month at least. I 
bave oftened tried it, and saved them, while others have 


| per expansion, as the night succeeds day. 


} 
attended to. 


| York, and New-York city, eight in number. 
| is got up in a large quarto form, ina beautiful style, and 


‘any Atlas of the United States. 
| of the New-York Observer, and furnished gratuitously to 


a 





THE CULTIVATOR. 





a= 
| lost 
| the lamb is not large enough to protect itself. 


one cent a head. 


of shutting them up nights?” 


' ‘THE Times in VirGinta.—We make tie following 
extract from a letter form an esteemed friend at Lyneh- 
burg :—‘* We are not prosperous; our latecrop of wheat 


Was greatly injured, and in many instances totally de- 
This is the third crop, in re 





stroyed by the rust. 
succession, that 
any before recollected. Our tobaeco crop, tuo, a very 
important one in this part of the State, is a very infe- 
rior one, in consequence, it is believed, of the wet- 
ness of the season. In addition, we had in the month 
of July a most destructive flood, which pervaded an ex- 


tensive district, and did great injury to the crops and 


lands. And Jast, though not least, we have overbanked, 
which has not only produced overtrading, but overac- 
tin in all the departments of life—improvident con- 
trac's and every species of personal expense, and are 
now suffering the eiliects of a rapidly decreasing cur- 
rency—are in that state of contraction or collapse which, 
though not regularly, yet as certainly follows an impro- 
Our legis- 
lative quacks are proposing various remedies, stay laws, 
valuation laws, issues by the banks; and some even go 


Ps 
so far as to propose another suspension of specie pay- 


ments—one of the effects of which would be, finally, to J 


renew that portion of suffering which we lmve already 
passed through. But it is to be hoped that none of these 
nostrums will be forced on the patient, as some of the 


best judges think they would only aggravate the disease, | 


and that nothing but industry, economy, and time will 


cure it,’’ 

“Tre Soin AND THE Minv.?°—A correspondent in 
New-Jersey, “HI. W.S. C.,” says:—* Tie harder the 
times, the more need. I have of studying and contriving 
the best means of getting along, and consequently I 
cannot afford to give up so valuable an assistant as the 
Cultivator. Among the many points of resemblance be- 
tween the ‘soil and mind,’ there seems to me scarcely 
one more striking than the effect of constant cultiva- 
tion. Keep the ground loose, and prepared to receive 
the benefit of all the favorable influences which are 
brought to bear upon it; and keep the mind ever active 
and open to receive whatever information it meets with; 
to digest it well, and choose that which 
sound, rejecting the false and hurtful. And soT say to 
the farmer, read—read—read; if you can’t get hold of 


new works, read the old ones over, and you will find | 


the effect is like plowing up an old field. There is 
no reason why a farmer should not cultivate his mind as 
well as his land; and the man who does both, in a pro- 
per spirit, is the truest philosopher and the happiest 
man.”? 

“ Uservut Works For THE PreopLe.’’—Under this ti- 
tle, Messrs. GREELY & Co., publishers of the New-York 
Tribune, have commenced the publication of a series of 
works, in pamphlet form, intended, by their cheapness, 


for general circulation. The first number, containing 
‘¢ Farnham’'s Travels thre h Oregon,’ we have not 





seen. The second number, just issued, cortains the very 
valuable Report of the Hon. H. L. ELtswortuH, Com. 
of the Patent Office, (for an extended notice of which, see 
next column of this paper,) on the ** Improvements in 
Agriculture, Arts, &c. in the United States,’ made to 
Congress at its late session—together with a ‘* Treatise 
on raising Swine, and the best method of fattening Pork,” 
from Mr. CotMAN’s Fourth Report; and an article on 
“Geology asconnected with Agriculture,” fromthe pen of 
our associate, Mr. GAyLorp—making together a pamph- 


let of 80 closely printed octavo pages, put up in the style | 


of the Magazines, and all for twenty-five cents, or five 
copies for $1,00. Orders by mail, free of postage, ad- 
Editors Tribune, New-York,” 
The work may also be had of Gro. JongEs, 
newspaper agent, in this city. It should be in the hands 
of every farmer in the country, and we think many of 
our statesmen might find the study of it an advantage. 

Monsr’s CEREOGRAPHIC ATLAS.—We have received 
the second sheet of this Atlas, embracing maps of Flori- 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, New- 


dressed to «© 


da, Georgia, 


for minuteness and correctness, will not be exceeded by 
It is issued at the office 


subscribers to thatexcellent Journal. Mr. Morse’s plan 
is a comprehensive one; and on its completion will fur- 
nish a series of maps invaluable to the scholar and gen- 


| eral reader. 


Wheat Crop or Pirtrsrietp, MicH.—We find the 


foliowing facts (certified to, by six respectable gentle- | 


men,) respecting the wheat crop of this town in 1842, in 


a western paper :—** Number of acres harvested, 2,997. | 


Number of bushels, 50,408, being a fraction over 16 
bushels and 2 pecks per acre, on average. Number of 
acres sowed 3,659, being an excess over last year of 662 
acres. The town contains a population of 1,300, and al- 
lowing 5 bushels for the consumption of every man, wo- 


man and child, and 4,574 bushels for seed, would leave a | 


surplus of 39, 424 bushels for market. This, at a dollar 
a bushel, would clear every farmer of debt, and purchase 
his wife a Silk Dress. If any town in this county or 
state, have beat us, we should like to know it.” 


many of theirs. It may be repeated at any time, if 

The ma- 
| terials are in the reach of every farmer, and will not cost 
Can any of your correspondents tell of 
any protection to our dunghill fowls, against minks, (we 
have inany of them in our streams and mill dams,) short 


ular 


has been a more general failure tian 


is true and | 


will be duly | 


The Atlas | 








THERE can be but One opinion as to the intelligence, 
| zeal and industry, brought by the presiding officer of the 
| Patent Office at Washington, to the fulfilment cf his du- 
| ties. His Report for the year 1842, (the receipt of which 
| was acknowledged by us last month,) is betore us, and we 
| doubt not, it will be considered by-the great mass of the 

people, one of the most valuable the past session of con- 
gress has produced. Of its contents, we shall proceed to 
give a brief notice 
't appears, that the patents issued the past year were 
O17. Re-issued, 13; and 15 improved. During the same 








tinre, Sox paten's have expired. The receip!s for 1842, 
mount to £45,790 96; the expenses, $23,154 48; showing 
at le »depar'ment at Washington, not bankrupt in 
its finar fhe whole number of patents granted in 


the United States, previous to January, 1843, was 12,992. 
His remarks on the necessity of such additions to the 
Library, as shall enable applicants to determine, by re- 
ference to former projeets or present patents of the same 
ud at home or abroad, the propriety of taking out pa- 
‘ents, are evidently just. But itis with his remarks, 
and the facts he has collected on Agriculture, that we 
‘These are included in-an appen- 








have at present to do. 
dix of some 100 pages. 
And first, is a tabular estimate of the crops for 1842. 
It is based, of course, on the U. S. Agricultural census 
of 1840, but corrected with great care; and so far as our 
correspondence with all parts of the Union enables us to 
judge, with a good degree of correctness. We subjoin 
the aggregate of some of the most important products, 
and such of our readers as please, may compare the pro- 
duets of 1839 and 1812 by referring to the statistical ta- 

bles in a former volume of the Cultivator. 
\ 102,317,340\|Tons of hay,.. 
3,871,622) “ flax & hemp, 


14,053,355 
158,569 


Vheat, bush. 
i 





teen 150,883,617 lbs. of Tobacco, 194,694,891 
ee eae 22,762,952 Ibs. of Cotton, 683,333,231 
Buck wheat,... 9,483,409 Ibs. of Rice, .. 94,007,484 
Indian Corn,.. 441,829,246 lbs, of Cocoons, 244,124 


Potatoes,,.... 135,883,381 Ibs. of Sugar,.. 142,445,199 

This statement is followed up by remarks on the se- 
veral crops, and the causes which have increased or di- 
minished them for the current year; on the various new 
products that promise to become important aids to Ag- 
riculture, such as the making of oil from lard, sugar 
from corn-stalks, &c., and on the state of the markets at 
home and abroad; and the probable results of the efforts 
now making, to extend the consumption of our grain 
and meat in foreign countries. On all these topics, and 
many others, he has brought together a mass of facts, 
which cannot fail to be examined with nich interest. 

Those parts of the Report relating to the manufacture 
of sugar from corn-stallk, and the conversion of Jard into 
| oil, with the correspondence accompanying them, are 
the best and most complete accounts of these processes 
yet given to the public, and are certainly most oppor- 
tune, as the attention of farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try has of late been much directed to them. The thanks 
of the community are due to Mr. Ellsworth. 


| 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW-YORK. 





We have received three more volumes of this splen- 
did work; consisting of Prof. Emmons’ Report of the 2d¢ 
Geological District, Dr. DeKay’s continuation of the Zool- 
ogy of the State, embracing the reptiles and fishes; and 
a volume of plates illustrative of the various species of 
these animals found in the state. The engravings of this 
part, are much superior in execution, as a whole, to those 
of the Mammalia, and will well compare with the best 
specimens of animal engraving extant. The descriptive 
part by Dr. DeKay, is well written, and evidently with 
greatcare. ‘That it should be perfect, no one acquainted 
| With the natural sciences wlll expect, but all will rejoice 
| at such an immense advance towards a full and accurate 
| knowledge of the animals of this state, as is disclosed in 
| these volumes. 
| Prof. Emmons has given an excellent report on the 
| geology of the district assigned him; with a great vari- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ety of engraved views, maps and sections, rendering his 
descriptions much more clear and satisfactory. Having 
in our two last numbers, devoted so much space to a no- 
tice of Prof. Vanuxem’s Report, we must pass over that 
of the 2d district, briefly; particularly as the names for 
the systems and series of rocks are the same in both, with 
the exception that the body called the Pulaski shales by 
Prof. V., are named the Lorrain shales by Prof. E., as the 
development of this rock is much more complete at the 
latter than at the former place. Prof. Emmons contends 
| strongly that the lower limestones are primitive in the 
; Same sense, and have the same origin as the admitted 
| primitive rocks, such as granite, gneiss, &c., and we 
think some of his arguments and examples difficult of 

refutation or evasion. As showing the distance to which 
| blocks of this primitive crystalized or dolomite limestone 
has traveled, we may say that we have seen large speci- 
mens of it, plates of yellow mica mingled with the lime 
crystals, on the highlands in the south part of Onondaga 
co. The nearest point to limestone of this kind, is in the 
beds described by Prof E. in the east part of St. Law- 
rence co. 

The utility and importance of this great State work, 
becomes more apparent as the work advances; and we 
| trust the efforts to distribute the copies of the work 
throughout the state will be successful. Next to a know- 
ledge of ourselves, is a knowledge of the world around 
us, and the varied beings by which it is tenanted. 
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Answers to Inquiries, Kc. 





PARING AND BURNING SOIL FOR MANURE. . 





«‘ Messrs. Epi1Tors—Will you please give us through 
your paper, the manner of paring and burning the soil 
for manure, an the way to apply it after it is prepared? 

Living3ton, Ala. Jan. 1843. R. F. H.” 

Paring and burning the soil, is a practice we have ne- 
ver known adopted in this country to any extent, al- 
though it iscommon in some parts of Britain and the con- 
tinent. It is practiced, to clean the soil of all foul vege- 
tables, or such as are not wanted, and to procure the ash- 
es asa manure, which is highly prized. All the vegetable 
matter is charred, or converted into ashes, and the earthy 
matters of the soil, particularly the clay and the lime, are 








on it, and loaded with stoneas desired. There is no dif. 
ference required between a roller for a sandy soil, anid 
others, except that the lighter the soil the greater the | 
pressure desired, and consequently the heavier the roller 
should be. 








MANURING MEADOWS. 





in the proportion of two-thirds muck to one-third ma- 
nure, the whole allowed to ferment, and then after being 
thoroughly shoveled together, it may be applied as wanted. 


OIL SCRAPS AS A MANURE. 





** MEssrS, Epitors—lI wish to learn through your Cul- 
tivator, the manner in which I can use to best advantage 
as manure, the sediment of oil known as ‘ oil seraps.? 
I have thought that by making compost with that, swamp 
muck, and barn yard manure, it would be most valuable; 
but from the exceedingly heating nature of it, I have 
feared to make any application, without some advice as 
to preparation and quantity. Would coarse beach sand, 
or the coal and wood cinders, or coarse ashes from the 
furnaces of engines, or ground plaster, be useful in quali- 
fying it? A SUBSCRIBER.” 


brought into that condition in which they are most use- 


ful in the soil. .There are a variety of implements used 


for paring lands, some of which are worked by hand, 
and some by horses; the latter, always where the turf 
is heavy or abounding in coarse grasses. Figures of 


quite a number of these implements, may be found in the } 


British Husbandry, vol. I, page 342—348. Paring is rarely 
carried into effect to a grea‘er depth than 3 inches, and 
frequently not more than an inch is cut off; the average 
may be about 2 inches. ‘The work should be done inthe 
spring, that there may be time for the drying and burn- 
ing in the summer. It has been found that the common 
plow with the wing of the share made sharp, will answer 
very well for paring, where the sward is tolerably good 
and the surface level. 

When the turf is dry enough to burn, it is piled in 
large heaps of from 10 to 20 eart loads | carried up 
like a chimney with an opening in the middle, and fired 


by the fuel that happens to be the most convenient. The | 


turf must be laid close to keep out any draft of air through 
the heap, as otherwise the heap is liable to be only par- 
tially burned. Should the fire break out, it should be 
stopped with more turf, or covered with fine mold or 


ashes; anid in this state, heavy rains will do little injury, | 


as the heat will prevent it penetrating the pile. In some 
cases when a heap is once well fired, turf is continually 
brought and piled on, until the whole is expended. As 
too much burning is considered injurious, the burners, or 
the cultivators, open these heaps when about half burned, 
with a shovel, and carry upon the land the mass, as fast 
as it is fit for use. The methods of burning, however, 
are numerous, and the one we have described’is as sim- 


ple and easy as any. The quantity of ashes will of course | 


depend on the nature of the soil burned. When per- 
formed on turf of a medium quality, and of the thickness 
of two inches, it has been known to give from 2,000 to 
2,400 bushels per acre. On light dry soils, paring and 
burning is not advisable, as it makes such lands lighter 
and dryer; on clays and heavy loams its effects are most 
beneficial. 

In the work to which we have alluded, a summary of 
the best practice is given, from which we condense the 
following directions: 

1. Drain perfectly, and lay dry before commencing 

paring. 


2. Regulate the thickness ‘of the paring, by the na- 
ture and depth of the turf. 

3. Burn slowly, but completely, so as to reduce the 
whole to ashes. 

4. Spread these ashes upon a shallow plowing, and as 
fresh as possible. 

5. If the land is clayey, mix a moderate quantity of 
lime with the ashes. 

6. Sow the seeds as promptly as may be, after the ash- 
es are spread and plowed in. 

7. Commence with tugpeps or barley; never sow wheat 
till the soil is in good tilth. 

8. Apply the whole manure produced by the crops, to | 


the ground on which they are grown. 





ROLLERS. 


‘¢ Messrs. Eprrors—Will!l you, or some of your sub- 
scribers, furnish a cheap plain cut of the best roller fora 


sandy soil, and much oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER AT THE SoutTH.” 


The plan ofa roller we here give, (see fig. 23,) is one of 
the most simple kind, and at the same time very effective. | 


It is simply a log from 6 to 9 feet in length, the diane. 


ter at each end the same, and turning in the frame on iron | 


pivots, square where driven into the wood, into which 
they should enter some 18 inches, the projecting parts to 
J 5 


be carefully rounded so as to work easily in the frame. | 


The diameter of the roller may be of any require’ size 
consistent with weight; but it myst be remembered that 
the larger they are, the easier they will roll. The one 
we have used for many years, is about 34 inches in di- 
ameter, and we find works much easier for the team than 
a former one which was only 20 inches. ‘There is ano- 
ther roller made by passing an auger through the center 
of the log, through which a 1} inch iron rod is passed, 
secured at each end to the frame, by a head and screw. 
This roller is divided in the middle into two parts, kept 
at a little distance’apart by an iron ring or washer slip- 
ped upon the axle or rod between them. This roller at 
the end of lands, turns more easily than when left whole, 
but is not materially better in other respects. Where a 
log of sufficient size was not convenient, we have seen a 
good roller made by spiking narrow plank on the out- 
side of two fore wagon wheels, and then driving asa tire 
upon the center and each end, a stout iron bar. If not 
heavy enough, a frame work with a box may be put up- 


“* EDITORS OF THE CULTIVATOR—A large part of the 
manures [ make this winter, I wish to apply to my mea- 
dows. Shall [ draw it on this winter or spring, or let it 
lie in the yard, or heap it till next fall?’ My manure is 
made from corn stalks, hay, straw, &c., fed to 100 sheep 
and 20 head of cate, in yards. Some of my meadows 
| Will poach much, if cattle or carts are driven over them 
| when the frost is out in the spring. I find that experi- 
| enced farmers disagree on this subject, and I wish you 
to direct. H. Hve..” 

Claverack, Feb. 1843. 

Our experience in manuring meadow land, would in- 
dicate that in all ordinary cases, manure should be rotted 
or composted before using. When applied ina long or 
green state, it will not spread as evenly; it will not pro- 
duce so speedy or so good an effect; and it frequently, when 
applied in quantities, obstructs the action of the scythe 
and the rake. We have known long manures or straw, 
when spread on very dry land early in the spring, pro- 
duce a gond effect, as it checked the escape of mvisture, 
and in that way benefitted the grasses. But we prefer 
forming our meadows and pastures in rotation with oth- 
er crops, and in this way the manures are first applied to 
the crops, roofs or corn, that receive the most benefit 
from fresh manures. In this method, manuring the grass- 
es directly, except with a dressing of plaster, is not prac- 
ticed, and is found to be unnecessary. 

As it is inconvenient in some cases, to subject mea- 
dows to a rotation, manure must be applied, or the grass 
will fail in quantity and quality. ‘The practice with the 
best farmers in England, and that which is the most suc- 
cessful here, is to manure them with good rotten dung as 
often as once in three years; the manure to be used as 
soon as the hay crop is off, if the season is wet; but if 
not, late in autumn or early in the spring, which latter 
practice is far the most common. When a meadow 
is manured, the quantity should first be evenly spread, 
then a fresh supply of good grass seeds sown over the 
whole, and the surface then thoroughly scratched with a 
light many toothed harrow, or well brushed with close 
thick set brush. In this way, a meadow may be fully 
renewed, and kept stocked with the best grasses. If 
‘s H. H.” has a supply of swamp muck on his farm, he 
will find his stock of good manure greatly increasefl, if 


while heaping his manure in the yard or field, he adds 





post is fully equal to the best stable manure. Meadows 


in the spring and fall, as too many are accustomed to do. 


TREATMENT OF SOIL. 








respecting the management and improvement of his farm. 


oak. Part is sand, another part clay, and another part 
gravel, or stony. From this last part, the stones of sui- 
table size have been drawn for fencing; the cobble stone | 
is to be removed for building. The grounds are new, and 
in wheat. Mr. S. asks whether clover would sueceed on | 
such a soil—whether plaster would be useful—and to 
what crops such a soil is best adapted? On one side he 
has rich alluvial bottoms, and on the other timbered 
| swales; and he asks, whether these may not be made a- 
vailable to the improvement of the farm, or fitted for 
cultivation without too much expense? 

There would seem to be no difficulty in the treatment 
of such a soil, as that described by our correspondent. 
The sandy and gravelly parts are of courte dry, and the 
clay division, if naturally wet may be made so by drain- 
ing. There’should not be too much anxiety to get rid 
of all the fine or small stones on the gravelly part, as if 
of lime or granite, they contain substances essential to 
fertility, and which they furnish by gradual decomposi- 
tion. Lands have frequently been injured by a too close 
removal of small stones. We should think that clover 
could not fail on such Jands, and that plaster would be 
highly valuable; certainly on such soils in western New- 
York, clover and plaster would be the first resort of the 
farmer. As to crops, if clover and wheat will succeed, 
Mr. S. need not fear that others will fail; and when ex- 
hausting crops are produced, they must be met by cor- 
responding additions of manure. Ifthe alluvial, or swale 
lands, are wanted for c.! ure, the first step is to drain 
| them thoroughly, anc 
productive of soils, particularly in roots and grasses. If 


! 





| kept separate from the ashes by a layer of muck. 
| ter may be used advantageously with the oil sediment, 


| 











to each load of yard dung, two loads of muck; since} 
when placed in layers and fermented together, this com- | 


that are apt to poach, should never be trampled by ani- | 
mals when wet, nor should any meadow be fed as closely | 


| condition of heavy clay soils. 


Mr. Srsstons of Ionia, Mich., makes some inquiries | ties would doubtless prove so. 


| 

; 

It was originally covered with white, yellow, and burr| 
} 

| 


Cowton, Esser co. N. J. 

The substance named by our correspondent, is a valu- 
able manure, whether mixed with muck, or stable ma- 
nure, or applied directly to the soil. In the latter case, 
care would be necessary not to use it too liberally, for its 
stimulating properties are felt by plants most powerfully. 
Dr. Dana says—*‘ All fa's and oils give off a great quan- 
tity of carbonic acid, and end by becoming acids. As 
their ultimate elements are the same as those of plants, it 
may be inferred, that under the influence of growing 
plants, fats and oils are decomposed, and become vegeta- 
| ble food. But there is another action of fats and oils on 
| Silicates; they not only let loose the alkali of silicates by 
| the carbonic acid they evolve, but the oils now become 
acids, immediately combine with this alkali, and imper- 
fect soaps are formed. Soaps are truly chemical salts.” 

Coal and wood cinders, or coarse ashes, are excellent 
| for mixing with swamp muck for composts, but if stable 
| manures are used in the same mass, they are better if 
Plas- 





| 
} 
} 
| 


or with the composts. We think that were plaster used 
sufficiently to dry the oil sediment, and then sowed in 
drills with roots, or broadcast on crops or grass, the ef- 
fect would be excellent. Perhaps some of our readers 


| haye experimented wigh this oil scrap or foots; if so,we 


should be pleased to learn from them the results. 


TAN BARK. 


Mr. J. W. A. SAaunpDERs of Buckingham co., Va., in 
a communication to us, says— I have one important in- 
quiry to make, and that is whether tan can be converted 
into manures? and whether Bommer’s patent would have 
the same effect in its decomposition as on other substan- 
ces? If so, it would be of great value to me, and I should 
like to obtain a patent. I have a pile of tan from the 
bark used in my tannery for ten years, at an average of 
70 cords a year, or 700 cords. I have tried the well rotted 
tan as a top dressing on clover and small grain, and find 
it of some value, and intend using it extensively in that 
way hereafter, if you or some of your correspondents 
cannot aid my views of rendering it more valuable in 
some other form.” 

We have never used tan as a manure ourselves, nor are 
we aware of any instance where its value has been satie- 
factorily tested. In an early volume of the N. Y. Farm- 
er, an instance is given, in which it was said to have 
proved highly valuable when made into compost. It has 
used with some success in ameliorating the 
The tannin or astringent 
principle contained in bark, has been supposed to be in- 
jurious to plants, and when furnished in too Jarge quan- 
But when decomposed, 
this matter must be lost, and the remainder the same as 
any decayed wood or other vegetable matter, and subject 
to the same laws. We do not know whether Mr. Bom- 
mer has ever submitted this substance to his peculiar pro- 
cess of decomposition, but should think there could be no 
doubt as to the result. In one respect, tah, fresh from 
the piis, would be superior to most articles submitted by 
him to decomposition. It contains more or less lime and 
animal matter, which would so far further the operation 
or render the compost more useful. Perhaps Mr. Bom- 
mer can enlighten us on this topic; if so, we should be 
pleased to hear from him, as would doubtless many of 
our readers, who as well as Mr. 8. have large quantities 
of tan they would be glad to convert into manure. 


also been 


SUGAR FROM CORN. 


We have received a great number of inquiries from 
from different parts of our country, on the subject of ma- 
nufacturing sugar from Indian corn, of which the follow- 
ing will embrace all the essential points, and to which 


we shall give as full a reply as the present condition of 





the manufacture will admit. ; ; 
1. What is the best method of growing corn intended 





for making sugar? 
2. Time of gathering and preparation for grinding? 
3. Machinery for the manufacture? 
4. Process of boiling, and granulation of the sugar? 
J. In planting corn for sugar, two objects must be xept 
in view—the securing the greatest growth of stalks; and 
the prevention of the formation of ears. The kind of 


1 thenthey will be found the most} soil required for a great growth of corn, is $0 wellknown 
that it is unnecessary to deseribe it here 


It must be 


{ they-are relied upon as sources of manure, or for the] rich, and should be friable, that it may be cultivated ea- 


a 


means of fertilizing the other parts of the farm, the|sily. A heavy clover 
swamp muck or vegetable matter should be made into! over, rolled, and the s 
compost, by mixing with it stable or barn yard manure, |! soil for a corn crop. 


lay, manured, and then turned 
rface harrowed fine, makes a good 
Mr. Webb, the most successful 
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manufacturer of sugar thus far, directs that the corn be 
drilled in rows north and south, that the influence of the 
sun may be felt as much as possible, the rows to be two 
and a half feet apart, and the plants in the rows not more 
than two or three inches apart. This thick planting on 
a rich soil gives a great stand of corn, and in considera- 
ble degree prevents the formation of ears, as ears cannot 
be expected where the corn isas hick as is here directed. 
Mr. Blake of Indianapolis, made an extensive experi- 
ment Jast year, and from 44 acres produced about 280 
gallons of excellent molasses. fe planted his corn, or 
rather drilled it in rows four feet apart, plants close set 
in the rows, but distance not stated. It is probable in 
planting corn for sugar, something should depend on the 
variety selected; as it is evident the smaller northern 
kinds would require closer pianting than the tall south- 
ern or western kinds. We have not learned that any ex- 
periments have been instituted to test the comparative 
value of the several varieties of corn for sugar; though 
it is certain that large stalks yield more juice than small 
ones, in proportion to their size. 

2. Theory indicated that a large portion of the sugar 
in the cornstalk would be lost, if ears were allowed to 
form; and experiments demonstrated that such was the 
case. Where corn is planted thick no ears will form, 
or only small and imperfect ones. If ears form, they 
must be broken or cut off; not too early, as their tender- 
ness greatly increases the labor required. Any time pre- 
vious to the formation of the grain on the cob will be 
soon enough. When the stalk is fully matured, or ripe, 
the process of cutting off the tops or the blossom part, 
and stripping off the leaves, must be performed. The 
early northern kinds will be fit for stripping in August, 
the later kinds will continue to ripen until in September 
or October, or until killed by the frosts. ‘The tops and 
blades must be secured for fodder, of which they make 
the best quality. When topped and stripped, the stalks 
are cut up by the bottom, close to the ground, bound in 
bundles, and taken to the mill for grinding. It is found 
by experience that the corn can be topped and stripped 
much more rapidly on the hill, than if cut up previous 
to those operations. If the tops and leaves are not taken 
off, a quantity of the juice will beJost, and the forma- 
tion of sugar rendered more difficult. 

3. The machinery required for the manufacture of 
corn stalk sugar is the same in effect as that used in mak- 
ing cane sugar. It was at first supposed that wood cy- 
linders might be used for the corn stalk, instead of the 
iron ones requisite for the cane, and all the experiments 
hitherto made, have been in mills of this kind. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that iron mills must be used, it re- 
quiring more hardness and firmness than wood possesses 
to operate successfully for any length of time. We give 
the figures of two mills for grinding corn or cane, one 
upright, and the other horizontal. The first (fig. 29,) 
is a figure of the mill used by Mr. Webb and others, the 
past season, and is of wood, worked by horses. ‘The 
other mill is of iron, and may be worked by water, 
steam or horse power. Mr. Webbdescribes the first mill 
as follow.: ‘It may be made with three upright wood- 
en rollers, from 20 to 40 inches in Jength, turned so as to 
run true, and fitted into a strong frame work, consisting 
of two horizontal pieces, sustained by uprights. These 
pieces are morticed to admit wedges on each side of the 
pivots of the two outside rollers, by which their distan- 
ces from the middle one may be regulated, The power 
is applied to the middle roller, and the others are moved 
from it by means of cogs. In grinding, the stalks pass 
through on the right side of the middle cylinder, and 
come in contact with a piece of wood work called the 
dumb returner, which directs them backwards, so that 
they pass through the rollers again on the left side of the 
middle one.”? The arms and braces used when the mill 








is worked by cattle or horses, are seen in the engraving. | 


The iron mill (figs. 30 and 31,) does not differ greatly 
in principle from the wood one, except that th. distance 
of the side rollers from the central one is regulated by 
screws, as seen in the engraving, and that when pro- 
pelled by animal power, the upper roller is turned by 


cogs at one end, moved by others on a vertical shaft. | 
The iron mills are the most expensive in the outset, but | 


they are the most durable, less liable to get out of order, 
and separate the juice from the stalk much more per- 
fectly than the wood mill. The experiments of Mr. 
Webb, the past season, from which so much was justly 
anticipated, failed in a great measure in consequence of 


his mill giving way on the second day of its use. Mr. 


Blake, whose well conducted experiment we have be- 
fore noticed, used a wood mill, and found tat a large 
part of the juice was lost, by the surface of the rollers 
soon becoming uneven, and not pressing the stalk pro- 
perly. It is probable, therefore, that iron mills will be 
found the most economical in the end, an@ there is no 
necessity for their being very expensive. In both cases 
the rollers must move in or over, reservoirs for the re- 
ceiving the juice as it flows from the corn stalk. 

4. We have not known, or heard ofa single instance, 
where the attempt to manufacture sugar, or rather syrup 
from the juice, has failed. The valuable Report of Mr. 
Ellsworth, contains statements from all parts of the coun- 
try, of the success which has attended the conversion of 
juice into syrup, but the instances were comparatively 
few in which the granulation of the syrup, or its conver- 
sion into sugar, was effected. In this, we apprehend, 
the greatest obstacle to the manufacture will be found. 
‘The simple fact, however, that such conversion has been 
repeatedly effected, shows there is nothing but experi- 
ence and skill wanted to insure such a result at all times. 
When the manufacture of beet root sugar first commenced 


| strainer, 





























Side View of Iron Mill.—(Fig 30.) 
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End View of Iron Mill— (Fig. 31.) 








in France, granulation of the syrup was almost impossi- 
ble; now the process is as certain and effectual as in the 
case of the cane or the maple. The great source of the 
difficulty seems to arise from the rapidity with which the 
juice passes into a state of partial fermentation, render- 
ing its immediate reduction after extraction, indispensa- 
ble.» Beet root juice ferments immediately after it is 
pressed out, and it is said that in the West Indies, the 
purest cane juice will ferment in twenty minutes after it 
enters the receiver. Mr. Webb kept some corn juice for 
an hour without injury; but a great variety of experi- 
ments prove that it should be boiled as soon as possible. 


We give from a letter of Mr. Webb's, the following ac- | 


count of his process, because it is the result of practice 
rather than theory, he having made a beautiful sugar for 
two years by the process: 

‘¢ The juice, after coming from the mill, stood for a 
short time to deposit some of its coarser impurities. It 
was then poured off and passed through a flannel strainer, 


to get rid of such matters as could be separated in that | 


way. Lime water, called milk of lime, was then added 


in the proportion of one or two table spoonfulls to the | 


gallon. It is said by sugar manufacturers, that know- 


ledge on this point can only be acquired by experience; | 


but I have never failed in making sugar from having too 
much or too little of the lime. A certain portion of this 
substance is doubtiess necessary, and more or less than 
this will be injurious; but no precise directions can be 
given about. The juice was then placed over the fire, 
and brought nearly to the boiling point, when it was 
carefully skimmed—taking care to complete this opera- 
tion before boiling commenced. It was then boiled 
down rapidly, removing the scum as it rose. The juice 
was examined from time to time, and if there was any 


| appearance of feculent particles, which would not rise to 


the surface, it was again passed through the flannel 
In judging when the syrup is sufficiently boil- 
ed, a portion was taken between the thumb and finger, 
and if, when moderately cool, a thread half an inch long 
could be drawn, it was considered done, and poured in- 
to broad shallow vessels to erystalize. In some cases, 


| crystallization commenced in 12 hours, in others not till 








| till it is precisely neutral. 
be evaporated in such an apparatus as to finish its charge , 


’ 


after several days.° 

The following is a condensed view of the directions 
given by Prof. Mapes of New-York, a gentlemen who 
has paid much attention to the subject. The stalks 
(cane or corn,) to be cut as ripe as possible, but before 
any acetic acid is formed; litmus paper will turn red if 
any acid is present 
time, as every moment after cutting will deteriorate its 
quality. Clear lime water, 1 quart to 100 gallons of 
juice, to be added as soon as expressed, unless the juice 
shows acid with the litmus paper, when the lime is to be 
omitted, and a solution of sal. soda, or soda ash, added 
In this state, the juice must 


Unless boiled quick, good erystalization 
The time occupied from the cut- 


in 30 minutes. 
is not to be expected. 





Express the juice without loss of | 


ting to the finishing the boiling, should not exceed one 
hour. ‘Yo know when boiled enough, use Farenheit’s 
Thermometer; 239° or 240° is the proper point. The 
instant a charge is finished, it must be thrown into a 
cvoler large enough to contain several charges. The se- 
cond charge, and so for each one, must be mixed with 
the preceding, by gently stirring, but no more stirring 
should be used than is necessary, as it will be injurious. 
When all is boiled, let the mass cool to 175° and then 
fill the sugar molds, which should hold not less than 14 
galls. There must be a plug at the botom of the mold to 
llow the molasses to escape. 

One of the most important steps in the process, and 
which is essential to the formation of sugar, is quick 
boiling. Long boiling renders the syrup dark, and pre- 
vents granulation. Mr. Webb, the last year, found it 
necessary to discard | is f rmer deep boilers, and substi- 
tute broad shallow vessels, in which the evaporation 
would proceed apidly. ‘The sugar made in this way, is 
of a finer quality than that made by longeY boiling, and 
the crystulization is more perfect and certain. Syrup, 
however, made by quick boiling, as directed by Mr. 
Mapes, retains more of the peculiar taste of the ccrn 
stalk, than when boiled fora Jonger time. The sugar is 
free from this flavor, and Mr. Webb, to remove it from 
the molasses, recommends, afier it is drained from the su- 
gar, to dilute it with water, and boil it until this taste is 
lost. It is very probable, we think, that as the subject 
is farther investigated, and science is brovght more effi- 
ciently to the aid the manufacturer, that the little ob- 
stacles impeding h- progress will disappear, as they 
have done in many other cases already. Where failures 
in the formation of sugar have occurred, (every attempt 
to make molasses has succeeded,) they can easily be 
traced to the #mperfections of the machinery, or the in- 
experience of the manufacturer, and will not be liable 
to again occur. There is scarcely room for doubt that a 
vast and profitable manufacture is opening upon the 
country, particularly the corn regions of the west and 
south; and there is every indication that the great im- 
portation of foreign sugars will soon cease, if not be 
changed to exportation. 





Usl. OF POUDRETTE. 





‘‘T see by an advertisement in the last No. of the 
Cultivator,that the article of poudrette can be had in New- 
York, and at other times have seen a good deal said 
about its fertilizing effects; but I do not recollect to have 
seen anywhere, an acccount of the proper mode of using 
it upon the crops. I should be pleased, if you are in 
possession of information in regard to the use of this 
manure, of answers to the following queries: When is 
the proper time to apply it to corn?—when planting, or 
after it has come up?—and what quantity per hill?’ The 
best method of using it on the wheat crop; whether 
when seeding, or broadeast; if the latter, at what time, 
and how much per acre? If used broadcast, will it have 
the effect to hasten the ripening of the crop like yard 
or stable manure, or retard it like plaster? J. H.” 

Harrisonburg, Va., 1843. 

Poudrette isusually applied to corn at the time of plant- 
ing, and the quantity recommended is, from half a gill 
to a gill in each hill, to be dropped upon the corn, and 
covered at the proper depth. 

On wheat it is sown broadcast, though if the wheat 
was drilled, the poudrette might be deposited at the same 
| time, and by the same machine. Experiments-have been 

made, in which from 15 to 70 bushels per acre have 
| been used, and the best results have been obtained when 
the quantity applied was from 25 to 35 bushels per acre. 
Its effect on crops is the same as that of rich stable ma- 
nure; applied too liberally to gragp crops, it causes them 
to lodge in the same gnanner as Other animal manures. 








BEES. 





‘¢ EpIrors OF THE CULTIVATOR—Some of your sub- 
scribers in this place have lost many of their bees, in 
the syrup of the confectioner. Some large swarms have 
been nearly ruined. ‘They resort to these places by 
thousands, and but few return to their hive. Can you 
suggest a remedy? ‘The occupants of the shop cannot 
work without a free circulation of air. Millinet has 
been used to keep the bees out, but it makes the air in- 
sufferably close. Would wire gauze answer a good pur- 
pose? If in your next number you can suggest any 
remedy for an obstacle more fatal in this place to the 
cultivation of bees, than all others, you will very much 
oblige , A SUBSCRIBER.” 

Greenfield, Mass., 1843. 

We have seen flies, bees, wasps, &c. excluded from 
rooms, by placing before the windows. the perforated 
plates of tin from the buttonmaker’s shops; and we have 
also known screens made of fine wire, used successfully 
for the same purpose. We have seen it stated as a sin- 
gular fact in natural history, that flies, bees, &c. are ef- 
fectually excluded by a wire gauze screen, even when 
the meshes were of a size to permit a free passage, if 
the protected window or passage, was not fronted by 
auother open window or passage the light of which 
corresponded to the protected one. We should place 
more dependence on wire screens, than any other mode 
of prevention, as they would obstruct the air less, and 
may be wove so as to effectually exclude the bee. Care 
should be taken from the first, to allow no bees to get a 
taste of the sweets; since if this is once done, their ex- 
| clusion will be ten fold more difficult. 
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NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 





AT the regular meeting of the "Executive Committee 
of the New-York State Ag. Society, at the Geological 
Hall, on the 2d Wednesday of March, the following 
members were present: Messrs. Denniston, Leland, 
Prentice, Tucker, Walsh, M’Intyre, Bement and Hill- 
house—Vice President Leland in the chair. 

The Annual Report to the Legisiature, embracing the 
Transactions of the State and County Agricultural Socie- 
ties, so far as the latter have reported, was presented, 
and after examination, which occupied most of the time 
of the meeting, were approved, and directed to be 
transmitted to the Legislature, by Vice President Den- 
niston of the Senate. 

The committee appointed at a previous meeting to 
procure a room for the use of the Society in the old 
State Hall, reported that they had called on the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office, who informed them that it 
would be necessary to apply to the Legislature, to effect 
the object desired. It was thereupon resolved, that Vice 
President Leland be a committee to procure the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the Legisiature, authori- 
sing the Commissioners of the Land Office to fit up a 
room for the use of the Society. 


The Annual Report of the State Society, above allu- 
ded to, was presented to the Senate on the 9th of March, 
and on motion of Mr. Dickinson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, ten times the usual number, to- 
gether with 500 copies for the State Ag. Society, and 
twenty copies for each County Ag. Society, were order- 
ed printed. ‘The vol. will be ready for distribution by 
the middle of this month. County Societies can have 
their twenty copies sent them, bound in the same style 
as the vol. of Transactions for last year, by remitting 
$5,00 to pay for the binding, to LuTHER TUCKER, Sec- 
retary, Albany. 

CATTLE SHOWS THIS YEAR. 

THE Onondaga Co. Ag. Society is the first in the field 
with its list of premiums to be awarded this year. The 
Fair is to be held at Syracuse, October 4, 5. In addi- 
tion to the usual list of premiums, Mr. FULLER, the 
President, offers three premiums of $5,00 each, for the 
best conducted experiments to test the value of lime, 
plaster, and salt, as manurés. Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles, 
President, and Enoch Marks, Navarino, Cor. Sec’y. 

The Chautaugue Co. Society have also issued their pre- 
mium list. Their Fair is tobe held at Fredonia, Sept. 
29, 30. T. B. Campbell, Westfield, President, and Mr. 
Risley, Fredonia, Sec’y. 

The Oneida Ag. Society have also issued their list of 
premiums, to be awarded at the next Fair, which is to 
be held at Vernon—time not fixed. Benj. P. Johnson, 
Rome, President, and Elon Comstock, Rome, Cor. Sec’y. 





SPRING WHEAT. 


THERE isa very large part of the United States not 
suitable to the production of winter wheat, or where it 
at best is but an uncertain crop, in which spring wheat is 


. . * mis. | 
a*very certain, and in most cases a-productive one. This | , . i ‘ 
Agricultural implements, and the defect is urged against 


arises in a great degree from the severity of our winters, 
the frosts of Which alternating with the thaws of spring, 
lift the fall sown wheat from the ground, and cause the 
death of the plant. 
from the abundance of clay in the soil, it is disposed to 
be retentive of moisture as well as heavy in working. 
There can be little doubt that in ail parts of the country 
favorable to winter wheat, that grain will continue to be 
grown in preference to spring wheat; it is more pro- 
ductive, and makes a finer flour, two causes sufficient to 
insure a preference; but spring wheat makes excellent 
bread, and besides the plant escapes the hazards of our 
winters, which is enough to insure an extensive culture. 

Spring wheat requires a soii rich and in good condi- 
tion, not so much from the recent application of manures, 
as from a series of good treatment. 





| endure the labor expected from them. 


This is particularly the case, where + 


Like all the other | 


grain crops, if recent or fresh manure is applied libe. | 
rally to the soil as a preparative for the crop, it is most | 
likely to prove injurious, giving a greater growth to the | 


straw than to the ear, and rendering it so weak as almost 
to insure an attack of the rust, or its lodging in the field. 
It is a good plan to apply manures to a crop of corn or 
roots, and let spring wheat follow these. Thoroughly 
rotted manures, or compost, however, may be applied di- 
rectly to the wheat crop. 


Spring wheat should be sown early. We have hardly 


fall, well and deeply plowed for the spring crop. A rich 
dry seed bed was thus ready for the seed wheat early in 
the season, long before a plowing could have taken place 
that would have left the soil in a fit condition for a crop. 
It is as necessary to secure good seed for spring, as for 
winter or fall sowing, and the preparation of it by brin- 
ing and liming, should never in any instance be omitted. 





RUFFIN’S ESSAY ON CALCAREOUS MANURES. 





WE noticed in our Jast, the reception of the third edi- 
tion of this valuable work from the respected author; but 
we cannot resist the desire to again call the attention of 
our readers to it, in the hope that they will secure a copy 
for themselves, as it is printed in a form that allows of 
its transmission by mail. We prize this work highly, 
as independent of the great truths it discloses in regard 
to the use of calcareous manures, it stands as the first ori- 
ginal American work on agricultural science, and one 
which has rarely been equaled in the value of its sug- 
gestions in any country. Its publication constitutes a new 
era in southern agriculture; the immense marl beds, as 
well as those of green sand, that underlie so large a pro- 
portion of the tide waters of the south, have been brought 
into profitable notice and use by it; and the importance 
of calcareous manures established beyond doubt. Dr. 
Dana has done for muck, or vegetable matter, what Mr. 
Ruffin has done for lime; and as Americans, we feel 
proud that the two best works that have yet appeared 
on these subjects are from the pens of our own citi- 
zens. We are glad that they are both receiving so 
much notice; and heartily concur in the propositions that 
have been made in various quarters, to have them ex- 
tensively used as minor premiums, by our Agricultural 
Societies. 





SEED STORES AND AG. REPOSITORIES. 





FARMERS, encourage your seed stores and reposito- 
ries of Agricultural implements by visiting and giving 
them your support. The difference of profit between 
crops grown from seeds of prime quality, or from infe- 
rior ones, is not duly estimated. So with Implements. 
The ease of working, the rapidity of execution, and the 
saving of time in using good implements, should induce 
every farmer, when purchase is necessary, to provide 
himself with the best. So with the dairyman. How 
much hard labor might he save his wife or his dairy- 
maids, if he would substitute some of the modern im- 
plements for churning and working over his butter, for 
the old fashioned ones he continues to employ. Weare 
aware that complaints are made of seedsmen, and per- 
haps in a few instances justly, that deceptions are used, 
that the article sold is not always what it is said to be, that 
old seeds or damaged ones are mixed with the new, &e. 
&c. And we are also aware that in nine cases out of ten, 
where seeds turn out differently from what was ex- 
pected, or fail to vegetate, the fault is with the pur- 
chaser rather than the vender. Complaints of the kind 
named, have been much less frequent of late than form- 
erly; and if farmers will only be careful to mark those 
who wilfully deceive in this matter, there will soon be 
an end of collusion. The greatest fault found with our 


nearly all of them, is, that they are too slightly made to 
They are conse- 
quently liable to break, or get out of repair; circum- 
stances not likely to increase the good humor of the 
farmer when such accidents occur, as they are most 
likely to do, at the most hurrying times. We think our 
mechanics in general, would do well to take this matter 
of strength and firmness in their construction into con- 
sideration, as going far to establish the reputation of the 
implements made by them. 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS IN NEW-ENGLAND. 

Mainte.—The Eastern Farmer, published at Portland 
during the last year, and edited by F. O. J. 
has been united with the Maine Farmer and Mechanic’s 
Advocate at Winthrop, edited by Dr. E. Holmes. The 
consolidated paper is to be edited by Messrs. H. and S., 
and to be published at Portland and Winthrop. It is a 
large and well filled folio sheet at $2,00 a year. The 
‘Maine Cultivator,a weekly folio sheet, is continued at 
Hallowell, by Mr. Lincoln; and the Gospel Banner, 
published at Augusta, by Rev. Mr. Drew, devotes a page 


| to Agricultural matters, under the head of * The Plow 


ever known a good, or even an ordinary crop produced, | 


where this was neglected. Early sowing favors early 
maturity, and thus avoids the danger of mildew or rust, 
to which this grain, if sown late, is very liable. It also 
enables the plant to throw up its ears, and prepare the 
juices necessary for the perfection of the berry, before 
the extreme heats of summer deprive the plants of the 
moisture necessary for this purpose. 

It is from this necessity of having the soil early pre- 
pared for spring wheat, that it becomes desirable very 
frequently, to have the fields on which it is to be sown, 
plowed in the fall. Ifthe soil is free from surface wa- 
ter, (and no soil on which water stands is fit for a crop,) 
fall plowed lands are seen in the early spring, to present 
a surface finely pulverized by the action of frost, and fit 
for the reception of seed much earlier than they could 
otherwise be. We have seen beautiful crops of spring 


manured, and after the crops were gathered late in the | Farmer, at Pittsfield, by Wm. Bacon, Esq., monthly, at | 


Boy.” 

New HAmMPSHIRE.—In this State, the Farmer’s Month- 
ly Visitor, conducted by Gov. Hill, is continued at Con- 
cord, and’is the only Agricultural paper we believe in 
the State. The new vol. commencing with the present 
year, is published at the low price of 50 cents. 

In MASSACHUSETTS, we have, first the New-England 
Farmer, the oldest peper of the kind in the Union. It 
is now in its Zlst year, and has been continued from its 
commencement in the same form and style, a handsome 
quarto, weekly at $2,00 a year. It is edited by the Rev. 
Allen Putnam, under whose superintendence its high re- 
putation has been well sustained. 2. The Boston Culti- 
vator, a weekly quarto sheet, by Otis Brewer. 3. The 
Massachusetts Plowman, at Boston, by Wm. Buckminster, 
Esq., a large folio sheet, weekly. 4. The Farm- 
er’s Journal, Boston, monthly, at 50 cents, by Mr. §&, 


| W. Cole, the former editor of the Yankee Farmer. 
wheat grown after corn or potatoes that had been well | 


which was united withthe Plowman. 5. The Berkshire 


Smith, Esq., | 


50 cents a year. 6. The Farmer’s Advocate, by H. C. 
Merriam, Esq., editor of the Boston Cultivator for the 
last year. This is a large and well filled folio, weekly, 
at $2,50 a year. If the farmers of Massachusetts do not 
pursue their business in the most approved manner, it 
will not be because the information necessary is not 
placed within their reach. 

ConNnEcTICUT has but one Agricultural paper, the 
Farme’rs Gazette, at New-Haven, semi-monthly, 16 
pages octavo, at $1,00 a year. Joseph Wood, Editor. 





EXTRAORDINARY PIGS, 


Our thanks are due Dr. C. for the following account 
of the pigs fattened by him in 1842. We do not now 
recollect another instance in which a pig of 20 months 
has reached 700 lbs.; and the gain on raw apples adds 
another case in proof of the value of this fruit for feed- 
ing pigs. We fully concur with the Dr. that fermented 
foot is to be preferred for fattening swine, and that 
the less exercise they take, or the more restricted their 
range, the more rapidly will they take on fat. 

To W. Gaviorp, Ese.—Your note of the 16th, mak- 
ing some inquiries touching the breed of my hogs, mode 
and time of fattening, and the kind of food used for 
this purpose, was duly received. In replying, I fear I 
shall not be able to communicate such information as 
will be satisfactory to you on all the points on which 
you request it. 

Of the breed of the two smallest, I know nothing, as 
I bought them last spring, when about a year old, of a 
person who has since moved out of the country. I un- 
derstood, however, from him at the time that they 
were of an improved breed. They weighed at that 
time (April) about two hundred pounds each. The 
largest of my fattened pigs was of a cross between the 

Jerkshire breed and a kind known in this vicinity as the 
Saratoga breed, from their having first been introduced 
here from that county. They are entirely white, very 
handsome, and though rather large boned, keep and fat 
easier than any breed of hogs Lever saw. I have been 
informed—how correctly I cannot say—that their true 
name is the Russia breed. 

There was no particular care or pains taken of the one 
I slaughtered, the first season. He was kept for a boar 
until about a year old. He was wintered entirely on raw 
apples, principally sour ones; and on this food, gained 
from 160 lbs., which he weighed in November, to 300 
lbs., which he reached in April. He was then altered, 
and put up in a pen with the other two hogs, where they 
remained until they were killed in the latter part of Ja- 
nuary last. They were from 19 to 20 months old, and 
weighed respeetively—704 Ibs. —578 Ibs.—410 Ibs. 

Their only food, from Apri! to September, was boiled 
potatoes and buttermilk, mixed and fermented. In Sep- 
tember, I mixed into this food ten bushels of ground 
peas; after this, until they were killed, their food con- 
| sisted of barley meal, mixed with milk and water, and 
suffered to stand until sour. Of this they had all they 
would eat. 

Their pen was some 12 by 15 feet, a partition run- 
ning across the middle, with a door-way, and half of it 
roofed over. In the covered part was the trough. They 
were never suffered to run out into a yard, a mode many 
prefer. I haye been many years of opinion that hogs 
will fat faster and cheaper under a system of close con- 
finement and fermented food, than in any other way. 
Should you deem the foregoing statements such as would 
interestthe readers of the Cultivator, they are at your 
service. W. F. Cooper, M. D. 

Kellogesville, Cayuga vo., March, 1843. 





Sirk CuLiturr.—The Report of the New-England 
| Silk Convention, held at Northampton last autumn, affords 
the most gratifying evidence of the progress of the silk 
culture in various sections of our country, Mr. D. B. 
Blakesley of Newark in this state, says that he last year 
| raised JOO Ibs. first rate cocoons from one and a half 
| acre of mulberries; the whole expense, including rents 
and every thing, was $42.40. He planted five acres to 
mulberries last year, and will plant another five acres 
this spring. ‘The progress in Massachusetts will be 
shown by the fact, that the bounty paid in’ that state 
amounted in 1836, to only $71,37, while in 1842, up to 
Ist of October, it had risen to $3,351 91. In 1838, the 
Society at Economy, Pa., raised 1,400 Ibs. cocoons—in 
IR39, 1,800 Ibs.-—in 1840, 2,400 ibs.—in 1841, 4,400 
lbs. —in 1842, 5,500 Ibs. In connection with this sub- 
ject, we would invite attention Jo the circular of Méssrs. 
Haywoop & Co., of New-York, given on another page 
of this paper. Judging, and rightly too, that this busi- 
ness would soon be one of importance, they have turned 
their attention to it with a view of Opening a ready 
market for the raw silk, and of rendering such assistance 
as may be in their power to its growers, by furnishing 


| information, eggs, reels, &c., which may be depended 


upon. 








‘¢ CrepiT.”°—During the last two months, we have no- 
ticed no less than seventy-five articles, in different papers, 
copied from the Cultivator, without the proper credit. 
If the omission to credit, has arisen from carelessness, 
such negligence ought to be corrected. We have al- 
ready stricken some thirty papers from our exchange 
list, on this account, and shall have to cut off still more, 
unless justice in this respect, is done to the Cultivator, 


UF The last Spirit of the Times, brought us a most ele- 
gant steel print of Col. Johnson, ‘‘ the Napoleon of the 
tarf, 
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THE TIMES. 


THAT a singular coniition of things is existing in the 
United States at the present time, is obvious to every one 
at all acquainted with the affairs of the country. With 
general health unexampled; with peace uninterrupted; 
with granaries overflowing; the cry of hard times comes 
up from every part of our broad country, mingled with 
complaints, murmurs, and execrations, varied as the cau- 
ses supposed to produce the evils under which we are 
suffering. ‘The manufacturer has stopped his spindles, 
because his sales would hardly procure the cil required 
by his machinery. ‘The merchant has laid up his ships, 
because there was no demand for exports, and imports 
could not be sold. The farmer has stopped his plow, 
because his granaries are already full, and because his 
products have fallen so low that the prices will not pay 
the cost of production. There are thousands of respecta- 
ble farmers in our country, whose crops the last year 
were good, that find themselves on the wrong side of the 
balance sheet, after wages, taxes, and wear and fear are 
deducted. These are facts, and they are serious ones; 
the causes of this state of things are not so obvious. ‘The 
evil all admit, the remedy varies with the individual; 
but almost every one has his panacea for all the ills of 
the body politic. With some, the enactments of high 
protective tariffs would form an infallible cure; while 
others deem their total repea! all that is needed to insure 
prosperity. ‘There.are some who consider a national 
bank indispensable to relief; while others argue most 
vehemently that all our troubles may be traced to the ex- 
istence in past years of such an institution. ‘There are 
those who assert that all is wrong because the state banks 
will not ‘* shell out;”’ while there are others who argufy 
as earnestly, that ‘‘ shelling out’? too liberally lies at the 
root of all our troubles. Who shall decide, when politi- 
cal economists so widely disagree? 

But while there is such a difference of opinion as to 
some of the causes that have operated so unfavorably, 
there are others respecting which it would seem there 
can be little room for dissension. Such a cause, in our 
view, is the general state of indebtedness, in which the 
individual, the states, and the government are found. 
There is no need of quarreling about the cause of this 
indebtedness now; though we believe there is a fearful 
responsibility resting on those through whose manage- 
ment this state of things exists. ‘The debt exists, the 
farmer owes, the mechanic owes, professional men owe, 
states are bankrupt, and the genera! government has not 
escaped the shame or the crime of a debt. ** Brethren,” 
sail a preacher one day in our hearing, when discours- 
ing on that knottiest of metaphysical subjects, the intro- 
duction of sin into the universe—*‘ Brethren, there is no 
use in spending our time in conjectures as to the manner 
in which sin came into the universe; it is here, and itis 
our business to go to work in earnest, and get it out as 
soon as possible.” So with our debts; they are con- 
tracted, they are here, and wrangling about them is of 
no use; the only way is to go to work with steady nerves 
and strong hands and wipe them out as soon as we can, 
and then look out for the future. 

The great cause of the distress now existing in our 
country, is to be found in our indebtedness. This is the 
millstone that bangs on the neck of honest industry, the 
incubus that chills the life blood and stifles the breath of 
enterprise. Prices are low, and they must be low in a 
healthy state of things, while the world remains in its 
present condition. 


verted their swords into plow shares, and instead of 


slaughtering one another, are employed in sowing and | . 
| greatest product from a given amount of labor.”? 


reaping. As. producers multiply, prices must decline, 
industry will be turned into new channels, and as these 


are occupied the same results will ensue; the prices of | 





their vaults, actually exceeds the notes of the banka in 
circulation. In what branch of industry is there any in- 
ducement found at this time to draw money from banks? 
Money literally goes a begging in our cities, and for 
profitable investments can be had at the lowest rates. 
Trade is stagnant because the supply exceeds the demand; 


prices have fallen to the specie standard; and when by | 


patient toil and persevering industry, te producers of 
wealth have paid their debts and the debts of the states, 
which must ultimately come from their earnings, times 
in which less distress will be felt, may be expected. And 
the times will improve exactly in proportion as this 
point of freedom from indebtedness is approached. When 
the springs of industry are freed from what now presses 
them down with the weight of a mountain, their elastic 
energy will be seen, and relief in the exact ratio of their 
expansion, will be the result. There is not the least use 
or necessity for the farmer’s being disheartened. The 
times may deimand prudence and economy; they cer- 
tainly require energy and industry. ‘The circle of pri- 
ces do not yet correspond; but when once this point is 
reached, and ma:ters are fast tending to that point, the 
man who is free from debt, will encounter no trouble 
whatever. It is said that bought wit is the best, if not 
bought too dear. A terrible price this country has paid 
for the lessons in political economy we have received 
within a few years past. It remains to be seen, by the 
use which we make of them, whether the price is too 
great; but unless we are willing to forget that dreams 
are not realities; that shadows are not substance; that 
permanent prosperity cannot be based on bubbles, the 
times through which we are passing will convey to us no 
lessons of lasting utility. 





AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. 


We have before us the Address of Mr. Colman, deli- 
vere(| before the Monroe Ag. Soc., Oct. 26, 1842; an 
Address before the Cayuga Ag. Soc., January 10th, 1843, 
by H. 8. Randall, Esq.; and the Address before the Clin- 
ton co. Ag. Soc., October 25, 1842, by Winslow C. Wat- 
son, Esq. 

The address of Mr. Watson, is a well timed and pow- 
erful appeal to the farmers of Clinton, in which the du- 
ties and obligations of the farmer are well delineated, and 
which abounds in truths which should be well and deep- 
ly pondered by every tiller of the soil. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that the address of Mr. 
Randall, is of a very high order. Clothed in his grace- 
ful, and sometimes flowery style, the most ordinary to- 
pics assume additional interest; and the listener forgets 
that the talk of the speaker is only of cattle, pigs, or ma- 
nures. His remarks on the differences between the Eng- 
lish and American methods of farming, and the natural 
causes for such a result, are correct and conclusive. Af- 
ter pointing out some of these causes, such as the differ- 
ent amount of land cultivated, the variation of climate, &c. 
he adds :—** Another cardinal distinction must exist be- 
tween the agricultural practices of England and the Uni- 
ted States, growing out of the opposite relations which 
Jand and labor, stand in to each other, in the two coun- 
tries. In England, it is the land which requires the great 
outlay of capital; the labor is comparatively nothing. 
In our country, the case is precisely reversed; land is 
cheap, and in many sections, it is to be bought at less 


' than the annual rent of the same quantity of land in Eng- 


The millions of Europe have con- | 


labor will fall, and all things will gradually find their | 


true level. All will see that this would be well enough, 
were it not for the fact that too many of us owe. And 
the debts too were contracted in times when the products 
of the soil were at least 100 per cent higher than they 
now are. Here is the true secret of the existing distress, 


the cause of the hard times of which we complain. We} 
| mend themselves to the reader. 
shear two sheep, where it was expected one would be | consider that part of the address, in which he so elo- 
sufficient; for though we might live, and live well, on/| quently urges farmers to be true to themselves, their 


must grow two bushels of wheat, or fatten two pigs, or 


the products of our farms at present prices, it requires | 


double the labor to pay our debts it formerly did, or would 
at the time they were contracted. 

But it is said by some, there is no necessity of hard 
times, simply because farm products have declined in 
price; that there 's no necessary connection between low 
prices in grain, and general distress in a country. 
might be true, were it not for our indebtedness; but now 
the effect is as sure to follow the cause, as night is to sue- 
ceed day. If the merchant, or the mechanic, expects the 
farmer to purchase as much of them as formerly, they 
must be mistaken. 
ation could induce him to continue his purchases, while 
his means have lessened one-half. No, the old coat must 


Nothing short of the grossest infatu- | 


This | 


| 


be neatly brushed and mended; the number of dresses | 


must be reduced to suit the times; the order for the new 
carriage is countermanded; and the sofa and chairs about 
which there had been some talk, it is mutually agreed to 
forget. ‘Thus when the farmer is forced to retrench, the 
act is felt in every quarter, for he is the great producer, 
and the great purchaser of the country. 

We sometimes hear bitter complaints against the banks, 
that they do not throw out more paper, that they do not 
make money more plenty. ‘This is all idle. The banks 


are able and willing to lend; the difficulty is to find safe 
borrowers. The Report of the Bank Commissioners of 
this state. discloses the singular fact. that the specie in 





land. It is the object then, speaking in general terms, 
of English agriculture, to obtain the greatest product 
from a given amount of land—of American, to obtain the 


Mr. Randall’s exposition of the prevalent faults in our 
agriculture, is severe; but no one can deny its truth or 
necessily. That the most barbarous and indefensible 
practices do exist among farmers, or at least many of 
them, is apparent to the most careless observer; and it is 
only by pointing them out in the deserved language of 
censure, that we may hope fortheir correction. His re- 
marks on rotation in crops, on the application of ma- 
nures, and the cultivation of grain and roots, will com- 
Particularly happy we 


children, and the country. Mr. Randall is a great admi- 
rer, as well as a good judge of animals, and his judicious 
observations on these, and the necessity and means of 
improvement, show he has lost none of his enthusiasm 
in that good cause. 

We can assure Mr. Colman, that notwithstanding his 
imptied intimation in his introductory note, that some of 
his hearers might fancy they remembered Lot’s wife, if 
he will only furnish them with such matter, and in such 
a manner, they will not stop to ask whether what they 
hear, are the ** same words he said last Sunday.”? The ex- 
tended limits of Mr. Colman’s address, has enabled him 
to introduce into it many subjects of great interest, not 
usually included in such addresses, but which are worthy 
of a place whenever a suitable opportunity offers for 
their presentation. We do not know when we have read 
a paper of this kind with more interest, or one which we 
should be mpre happy to have placed in the. family of 
every farmer. His pictures of domestic economy are so 
complete and life-like, and he holds up the ‘‘ mirror to 
nature” with such truth, that we are’confident some of 
hearers, if not many of them, must have exclaimed with 
Moliere’s cook, “ as sure as I am asinner, he means me.” 
His remarks 6n neatness and good order in farming, in 
contrast with that slovenly disorderly method unfortu- 
nately too common, will not be read without approval. 
We have no patience with that class of men, who, when 

















you urge upon them any improvement; any thing which 
will add to their comfort or convenience, which will add 
to the appearance of their dwellings or their farms, meet 
you with a cold ‘‘cant,” instead of a hearty “I'll try.” 
The plea of want of time arises from the fact that noth- 
ing is done at the time it should be; for nothing is more 
plain than that work done at the proper period lessens 
the Jabor in an astonishing degree. Mr. Colman has 
placed these matters in a strong light, and one which 
cannot fail to produce a salutary efiect. Nothing is more 
true than that much of the happiness of life arises from 
little things, things which, insulated from others, would 
scarcely be worth notice, but which in their connection, 
£0 to form a vast aggregat'. ‘he improvement of farms 
is a topic often dwelt upon; the improvement of the 
farmer himself, is too commonly overlooked. Let every 
one who can, procure Mr. Colman’s address, and give it 
a careful reading, and if they du not rise from the peru- 
sal wiser men, and better informed as to their agricultu- 
ral, economical, ami social duties, we shall be much mis- 
taken as to the result. . 


PORK AND LARD OIL, 





OF all the new manufactures introduced into the coun- 


try, there is none which has gone ahead with such a 
** perfect rush,” (to use a favorite western phrase,) as 
the production of oi] from lard, and we know of none 
which promises more immediately beneficial results. In 
the great western valley, manufactories are springing up 
at all the principal points, such as Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Nashville, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, De- 
troit, &c., and two have already been established at Ro- 
chester in this state. Already the principal manufactu- 
rers count their barrels of oil by tens of thousands, and 
there is quite as much truth as poetry in the sign of a 
manufacturer at Pittsburg, over whose door is the repre- 
sentation of two mammoth porkers in the act of devour- 
ing a whale. 

During the present year, about 245,000 hogs have been 
killed at Cincinnati; and the number slaughtered at oth- 
er places has considerably increased. Of the number 
killed at Cincinnati, about 80,000, according to the most 
authentic information, have, with the excepticn of the 
hams, which are pickled and preserved, been converted 
into lard at once. Formerly, it was very difficult to try 
hogs in bulk into lard, without burning or otherwise in- 
juring it so as to make an inferior article; but now, 
steam has been called to the aid of the manufacturer, and 
every particle of fat is separated from the meat and the 
bones, with perfect certainty and ease. A large tub with 
a double bottom is prepared, the upper one some inches 
above the other. Into the tub, the hog with the excep- 
tion of the hams is put, the cover secured, and the steam 
let in. ‘The fat and the meat fall from the bones, and 
the Jard pours through small holes in the upper bottom, 
into the space between them, from whence it is drawn 
for straining and packing. The quantity of lard yielded, 
where the whole hog is treated for it, will of course de- 
pend on the fatness of the animal. It is found by expe- 
rience, that hogs weighing from 300 to 400 lbs. are the 
best for trying; the quantity of lard, when well fed, con- 
siderably exceeding in proportion that of smaller ones. 
The per cent, where the hog with the exception of the 
ham is used, varies from 55 to 65, and some very well 
fed, and of the China and Berkshire breed, have reached 
70. It has been ascertained that where the whole hog is 
used, the lard contains more oil and less stearine than 
that made from the leaf or rough fat, and it was not so 
well adapted for keeping or for transportation as that. 
This obstacle has been removed by taking from the lard 
made in this way, about 40 per cent of oil, which leaves 
the Jard of the proper consistency for packing, and-of a 
superior quality. 

Some of the manufacturers of lard from the hog, have 
adopted the practice of skinning the animal before ren- 
dering into lard. In this method there is no waste of 
lard, as all the fat adhering to the skin, is separated from 
it by a steel scraper, easily. It is then converted into 
leather, which is excellent for various purposes, such as 
saddle and harness making, book binding, &c. Where 
the lard is made by steam, the bones are left in a fine con- 
dition for conversion into animal chareoal,which is worth 
some 2 or 3 cents per pound. It is probable that this 
substance will prove of as much service, and be in as 
great demand for the clarification of corn stalk sugar in 
the west, as is the same material in France, for the mak- 
ing of beet sugar. 


HARTFORD CO. AG. TRANSACTIONS FOR 1842. 


THE “¢ Transactions” of this spirited Society are be 
fore us in the shape of a beautifully printed pamplet of 
some 90 pages, containing the Address before the Soe. 
by Mr. Huntingtan; the Reports of the several commit- 
tees; officers of the Society for 1843, Ke. Ke. We 
heartily approve of this method of perpetuating the pro- 
ceedings of such societies, by embodying them in a 


pamplet form, as valuable for future reference. We have 


already mentioned the proceedings of the Society, as de- 
serving of high praise, and have only room to add, that 
in looking over the Reports we found the following:— 
«Two extraordinary fleeces of fine wool, unwashed, 
weighing 16 pounds each, were exhibited by Edward 
Woodruff of Farmington.” We are not aware how 
much would be lost in washing their fleeces, but unless 
greater than we imagine, they wili, it is believed, not 
be easily exceeded in the country. 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN 
Agriculture and its kindred Sciences. 


JAUNDICE.—This is a disease which attacks horses and 
cattle, and sometimes becomes quite intractable and dan- 

erous. It is usually occasioned by some obstruction in the 

ucts or tubes which convey the bile from the liver to the 
intestines. These obstructions are generally calculi or gall 
stones, which in the ox or cow, sometimes accumulate in 
great numbers; although the disease sometimes arises 
from an increased flow or altered quality of the bile, 
while none of these obstructions are present. The dis- 
ease is’ easily detected by the yellowness of the eyes and 
mouth, and of the skin generally; the urine is high co- 
lored, and the appetite is impaired. From the color of 
the urine and the skin, the disease is frequently termed 
the Yellows. Purgatives will be necessary, but in the 
case of the horse, strong ones are dangerous. ‘Two 
drams of aloes, and one of calomel, given twice a day, 
will be as much as can be at ali times administered in 
safety. Ifthe system is inflamed or feverish, bleeding 
must be resorted to, and there are few cases of jaundice 
in which it will not be useful. ‘Thin gruel, or slightly 
warmed water, is best for drink, and carrots or other 
green food will be beneficial mixed with their ordinary 
food. In the ox or cow, the disease is more difficult of 
management, and more frequently proves fatal, than in 
the horse. Bleeding and purgatives are required; but 
for the purgative, Epsom salts are to be preferred to any 
other. Some have recommended as a certain cure for 
this disease, when taken in season, two ounces of flour 
of mustard, mixed up with some liquid, and given twice 
in twenty-four hours. As all animals are more liable to 
be attacked in the spring, than at other times, it proves 
that green food of some kind is essential to their health, 
and it is probable that roots will be one of the most ef- 
fectual preventives of this disease. 

JUICES OF PLANTS.—The proper juice of plants, 
that which is essential to their growth and nutrition, is 
the sap, after it has undergone the changes consequent on 
being receive: into the circulation of the plant. It seems 
to be elaborated from the sap, by the vital power of the 
plant, and hence varies much jn different plants. Insome 
it is sweet, as the sugar maple; in others, acrid or corro- 
sive, as in the wild parsnep; in others, narcotic, as the pop- 
py, belladonna, &c.; in others, aromatic, as in cinna- 
mon. The color of the proper juices of plants, varies as 
much as their qualities. In the milkweed it is white, in 
the periwinkle green, in the celandine yellow, in blood- 
root or logwood it is red, and in others clear and pure. 
The meiicinal qualities of plants principally reside in 
their pruper juices, of which the balsam and turpentine 
of the fir and pine, are familiar instances. That there 
isa proper circulation of the juices of plants, as the re- 
sult of their organization, although long doubted, seems 
now to be generally admitted. Indeed, in some plants 
this current is clearly seen by the microscope, as is ex- 
hibited in the plates of Roget's Vegetable Physiology. 
Such a-function in some form, seems necessary, or plants 
would be unable to free themselves from unnecessary or 
adventitious matters which are taken up by the sap, as it 
is clear they do by the process of excretion. Prof. 
Knight’s account of this circulation and its results, is in 
substance as follows:—When the seed is planted under 
favorable conditions, moisture is absorbed, and slightly 
modified by the cotyledons, is conducted to the radicle, 
which is then developed. But this fluid in the radicle, 
mingled with that continually taken up from the soil, as- 
cends fo the plumelet, which now expands, and gives the 
due preparation to the ascending sap, which is returned 
in its elaborated state to the tubes of the bark. Through 
this it descends to the root, forming in its progress new 
bark, and new alburnum, thus completing the circula- 
tion. 

KIDNEY BEAN.—(Phasvolus vu!garis.)—In its native | 
slate in India or South America, for it is found in both 
these places, this plant, of which there are two species 
and several varieties, is a pole bean, or runner. In cul- 





the Vicia faba and Phaseolus vulgaris, the following re- 
sults: 


Horse or Kidney or 

Windser bean. Garden bean. 
Giasts noc cccccsesves BB 1805 
Albumen,,...+-+...... 31 851 
Mucilage, &c......... 1204 799 


Both these analyses show the great amount of nutritive 
matter contained in the bean, particularly the Kidney 
bean, or Phaseolus, and its consequent value as an article 
of human food. 

KILLING ANIMALS.—Cne . great object to be at- 
tended to in killing animals, is to free them as perfectly 
irom blood as possible. It makes the flesh better, and 
lessens the tendency to putrefaction. In England and 
in the United States, cattle are usually knocked down by 
a blow on the forehead, which fracjures the skull. In 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal, cattle are killed by a blow 
from a short sharp knife, immediately behind the base 
of the horns. This penetrates the spinal marrow, and 
causes instant death. ‘he bleeding in both cases, must 
be imperfect, from the sudden suspension of nervous ac- 
tion, although much less so in the first manner than in the 
last. In consequence of the want of proper bleeding, the 
beef of the south of Europe, is generally black and bad. 
The Jews, as a part of their religious ritual, take much 
care to free the animal from all blood. They butcher 
cattle by drawing the four feet together, throwing them 
on their side, drawing <ae head as far back as possible, 
and then with a penknife, severing at a blow, all the 
large blood vessels of the neck. Beef killed in the Jew- 
ish mode, is preferred by many, where it can be obtain- 
ed. There isa most cruel mode of killing practiced by 
those who furnish the delicate white veal of the London 
markets. For several days previous to killing, the calf 
is bled daily, to such an extent as to cause fainting, by 
which process the red blood is almost exhausted, and but 
litle except a white serous fluid is left. At the time of 
killing, the calf is suspended by his hind feet, his head 
is drawn up backwards as far as possible, so that the head 
as well as the body may be free from blood, and then at 
a single blow with a knife, the neck is severed, and the 
little blood remaining is speedily drawn. Butchers, in 
killing hogs, frequently perform it in a most barbarous 
and slovenly manner, mangling the throat, and making 
what are called “ bloody pieces,”? where none are neces- 
sary. Man has a right to take the life of animals when 
required for food, but humanity requires it should always 
be performed in such a way as to give as litile pain as 
possible. *. 

LAMPAS, or ‘lampers,’ as most farmers pronounce it, 
is a difficulty in the roof or palate of a horse’s mouth, 
which prevents his eating except with pain. Ina horse, 
the palate is crossed transversely by bars, and some of 
the lower ones, or those adjoining the fore teeth, swell, 
become inflamed, and if they rise higher than the teeth, 
which in a young horse, or when he is shedding his 
teeth, they sometimes will, feeding is impossible. It 
may also arise at any time from a feverish tendency, but 
most often when taken up from grass, or when he has 
been overfed, it is the custom with some, when a horse 
has the lampas, to burn them out with a hot iron; and 
nearly every blacksmith’s shop is furnished with an in- 

strument of torture for this purpose. This isa most bar- 
borous practice, and should never be performed, It tor- 
tures the animal to no purpose; and it destroys, by ren- 
dering the bars callous and hard, that elasticity and sen- 
sibility, so necessary to safety in managing a horse by 
the bridle. In nine times out of ten the inflammation 
will subside in a few days of itself, and if it does not, a 
few mashes, or genile alterative medicines, will relieve 
him. If they are severe, a few slight cut or pricks a- 
cross the bars with a lancet or knife, will cause the in- 
flammation and swelling to subside; but in all operations 
about the mouth of the horse, care must be taken not to 
disturb the principal artery or vein of the palate, unless 
a full bleeding is intended. At times this difficulty of 
eating arises from either the grinders or tushes endea- 
voring to make their way through the integument of the 





tivation, some varieties lose their disposition to climb, 
and appear as bush beans, which has caused the bush and 
runners to be considered as different species. In this 
country, some variety of this bean is usually cultivated in 
the field, and for pole and bush beans, no others are 
known in the garden. In France, the kidney bean, call- 
ed By the people, ‘ Haricot,’ from the name of a famous 
soup maile of it, is extensively cultivated; while in Eng- 
land, the Field Bean, (Vicia faba,) is the one most com- 

} 

| 


monly grown. ‘There are few substances used as food, | 
that are more nutritive than the bean, or that are better 

deserving of a place in cultivation. For animals, the | 
horse bean may be preferred, and enormous crops of this | 
pulse are sometimes produced. Instances are given of | 
its reaching 60 bushels per acre. For animals, all beans 
should be made into meal, and fed with cut hay or straw. | 
In this country, beans are cooked for the table, by being 
baked or made into soups, and furnish one of the most | 
healthful and nutritious dishes known. In this case, ex- 
perience corroborates analysis ,as the following statement, | 





by the chemist Einhoff, will show: 
* Nutritive matter of beans compared with other grain; 
Per cent. Per bushel. 
Wheat, ...ccccccccccsccce 4 47 
SG cicceier ae 6-n90w0s~erg se ae 39 . 
0 eer 33 
Gis acspintsst0* kosweosen: te 23 
Beans, (V. F.) .......++0. 68 45 
NS nc005 2 s09nesset Scene: Oe 49 
Beans, (P. V.)....+++++9.. 84 54 
The same chemist obtained from 3840 parts each of 


| farve, a word signifying a mask or covering. 


| myia tritici; the worm which is so destructive to bees, is 


jaw. Examination will show whether this is the case, 
and if so, a cross cut with a penknife will give immedi- 
ate relief. Young horses, from the shortness of their 
teeth, are more subject to the lampas than old ones, but 


lolontha vulgaris, or May bug; and the bacon and cheese 
skippers, are larve of different species of Musca. 

LEECH, (Hirudo.)—An animal belonging to the mol- 
lusca, hermaphrodite, and some of the species vivipa- 
rous. Their principal value arises from their power. of 
sucking blood, hence their common name of bloodsucker. 
Of all the species there are only two employed for me- 
dicinal purposes, or are proper for this use; though per- 
haps all will draw blood in some degree. The numbers 
used in Europe, are immense, and are principally pro- 
cured in the south of France, and they form an extensive 
article of traffic. Te the agriculturist, their interest is 
principally derived from the fact, that to them, is by ma- 
ny attributed the disease called! the bloody murrain. In 
dissecting animals that have died with this disease, the 
leach has been found in several of the viscera, particu- 
larly the stomach and liver, and appearances have indi- 
cated that the flow of blood from the points where the 
animal had attached itself, had caused the destruction of 
the ox or cow. Perhaps too, the fact that animals drink- 
ing from muddy pools abounding in leeches, are more 
frequently attacked than others, may have led to this o- 
pinion; but althougirthe leech, from the causes assigned, 
may be the cause of death, it does not seem probable 
that the bloody murrain is to be generally attributed to 
them, as it prevails where no leeches are found, That 
they are injurious, is, however, a saflicient reason, why 
farmers should endeavor to secure pure water for the use 
of their cattle. 

LETTUCE, (Lactuca sativa,)—This is one of the plants 
most commonly cultivated for salads in al! parts of the 
world, and more than twenty species of the plant are 
known. It is sown in the open air in such a manner as 
to produce successive crops; and it is one of the plants 
most usually grown in hot beds in the early spring 
months. Lettuces have been cultivated from the earliest 
ages, are very conducivé to health, and when allowed 
to head, make the best salad known. 

LEGHORN.—This is the name of a manufacture of 
straw, principally carried on on the banks of the river 
Arno, in Italy. The variety of wheat cultivated for this 
purpose in ‘Tuscany, is known as the Grano marzolano, a 
summer wheat with long bearded ears. The seed is 
sown early, and very thick, and is allowed to stand until 
the ear Is about to shoot forth, when it is pulled, bleach- 
ed by being spread on the sandy banks of the Arno, the 
straw between the last joint and the ear selected and as- 
sorted, and then sold. This straw is whitened with sul- 
phur, previous to being braided, and also after it is made 
into the hat. We have seen some hats much resembling 
the best leghorn, made of the June grass (Poa pratensis,) 
of our meadows, but it is less tough and flexible than the 
braid made from wheat. It has been attempted to culti- 
vate the leghorn variety of wheat in England, but it fail- 
ed. Were it an object, it might undoubtedly be made 
to grow in the United States, as our summers much more 
resemble those of Italy than those of England. 

LICE.—/(Pediculus.)—There is scarce an animal that 
does not nourish, under peculiar circumstances, on its 
skin, hair, wool, or if a bird, among its feathers, some 
kind of lice. Some even have more than one, as the 
horse, where one kind lives in the short hair, and another 
in the mane. ‘The causes are various which are deemed 
favorable to the production and increase of these para- 
sites. Domestic animals kept dirty and not curried; fil- 
thy unwholesome stables; dirt and sweat allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the skin, or contact with one already in- 
fected, are named as causes, But experience shows that 
lice prefer animals reduced by hunger, disease, or bad 
food, and they frequently appear after malignant or in- 
veterate diseases have left the animal weak and debilita- 
ted. On the horse, they most generally fix on the mane 
and tail, but if numerous, spread over the whole animal; 
on the ox, they are found on all parts; they run over the 
whole body of the sheep, and swarm on every part of 
the bodies of swine. Animals attacked, rub off the hair, 
wool, and even the skin, in their annoyance, and fall a- 
way rapidly from the abstraction of blood and juices, and 
the restless state in which they are kept. For the cure 
of animals infested, some kind of mercurial ointment is 
most to be depended upon; though there are vegetable 
washes, such asa decoction of black hellebore, marsh 
tea, (Ledum palustre,) which will kit! these vermin, It 





those of all ages are liable to the disease. 

LARV 4.—The insect im one of its stages of exist- 
ance, between the egg and the perfect insect, is called 
To the 
farmer, the larve of insects is of most interest from the 
losses they occasion him while Jn this transition state. 
With a very few exceptions, the larv# appear in the 
form of a worm, or caterpillar, and in this state commit 
the most of their depredations. Thus the wire worm, so 
destructive to grass and grain, 1s the larve of the Eleater 
segetis; the wheat worm is the larve of the fly Cecido- 


the larve of the moth, Tinea cerella; the bot, so destruc- 
tive to horses, is the larve of the (Estrus equi; the worm 
which cause the plum and cherry to drop prematurely, 
is the larve of a species of Curculio; the cabbage cater- 
pillar, so ruinous to this plant, is the larve of the butter- 
fly, Papilio brassice#; the white grain worm, so destruc- 
tive in granaries, is the larve of the Tinella granella; the 
whitish brown insect that is known as the Hessian fly, 
and is found at the roots of wheat, is the larve of the 
Cecidomyia destructor; the worm which is found in the 
frontal sinuses of the sheep, and which sometimes pene- 
trates to the brain, causing the staggers and death, is the 
larve of the fly called @strus ovi; the large white grub 
with a red head, found in our meadows, and which is 


has been said, where they were not numerous, sifting fine 
dry sand over the animal, would speedily drive them off. 
Snuff, or a decoction of tobacco, is also used with suc. 
cess. For cattle, Youatt recommends the common scab 
ointment of sheep, (one part of strong mercurial ofnt- 
ment and five parts of lard,) asa cure for this disease. 
If a little of this is well rubbed in, instead of a good deal 
being spread over the hair, there will be no danger of 
salivation, and the cure will be speedy. Infeeted ani- 
mals should be shut from well ones, both to prevent in- 
fection, and the danger of licking where the mercurial 
ointment has been newly spread. If fowls are provided 
with a box containing sand, with a considerable portion 
of ashes, to dust, or roll themselves in, they will not be 
lousy, or if they become so, such a box will cure them. 


MakiInG MANnurRrE.—Asa Barton, in the Maine Farm- 
er, says that he converted straw, corn stalks, and potatoe 
tops, into good manure in fourteen days, in the spring 
of 1841, only by heaping them together, and mixing un~ 
slacked lime with them. He used six casks of lime, ang 
had fifty load: of good manure. The loads were such ag 
farmers carry, a large half cord to the load, 


There are cases, in which a little common sense is of 








sometimes most ruinous to them is the larve of the Me- 





more worth than a great dea! of ealculation, 
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Original Papers from Contributors. 





GUANO AS A MANURE. 





Messrs. Epirors—This article, now making a consi- 
derable noise in the world, and attracting the attention 
of agriculturists in Europe and America, was first intro- 
duced into the United States in 1830. At that time the 
writer of this article received a barrel of it, and distribu- 
tec it to many persons, reserving a small portion for his 
own use. From an ignorance of the proper application 
of it, probably, it either destroyed every thing on which 
it was applied, or produced no effect. So far as the wri- 
ter heard from those to whom he gave it, one or the oth- 
er of these effects resulted in every case. Since then it 
has been occasionally introduced in small parcels, but 
nothing favorable to its high value has as yet resulted 
from its use in this country, so far as the writer is aware. 
But it has not been tried with sufficient care and infor- 
mation of its nature; and therefore no judgment of its 


in this country. 
to lay before American agriculturists all the information 
at present to be had, of its true character, the materials 


of which it is composed, and the results of experiments | 


made with it in England. 

Baron Humbolidt-first introduced this article to the no- 
tice of Europe. 
of bird’s dung, that has accumulated on the shores of cer- 
tain islands on the coast of South America, Pacific side, 
between the 13th and 21st degrees of south Jatitude, from 
time immemorial. Its composition, according to Volckel, 
(the most recent analysis,) is as follows: 


Urate of ammonia,......2cccccccsscces 9 
Oxalate of ammonia, .......-++++.e00+- 10.6 
Oxalate of lime, ......cccccccccccccece 7. 


Phosphate of ammonia,.....+....e.0++- 6. 
Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia,... 2.6 
Sulphate of potash, .-+-++..eeeeeeeeeees 5.5 


OE BOER 6 5 scr rcccncccevsicrsee “Bee 
Sal ammoniac, ....... cece ceeeaves eos. $2 
Phosphate of lime,.........-eeeeeee02. 14.3 
Clay and sand, ........... <itwehgeuln Gee 


Organic substances not estimated, contain- 
ing 12 per cent of matter insoluble in 
water, soluble salts of iron in small 
quantity, water,........e+seeseeees S208 


100.0 

From this analysis, it appears that about one-third of 
the whole mass of guano is salts, of which ammonia is 
the base; one-fifth is phosphoric salt, and one-fifth a salt 
of which lime is the base; and that all the other ingredi- 
ents, (potash, soda, &c.) are universally considered high- 
ly valuable and even necessary ingredients of good soils. 
But the ammonia, of which so large a portion of guano 
consists, is the most important of all nutritious salts, on 
account of the large amount of nitrogen it affords. It is 
a subject, however, worthy of consideration, whether we 
cannot obtain all the valuable properties of guano direct- 
ly from the chemists, in the form of the various salts of 
which guano is now known to be composed, at less ex- 
pense than we can guano itself.* A very respectable 
mercantile house in Baltimore, who have received a mo- 
derate quantity of guano for sale, informed the writer 
that the cost of importation, all charges included, (and 





| 
} 
| 
| 


confirmed the opinion. One writer concluded that eight 
hundred weight might be applied to the acre with ad- 
vantage; and that if more were applied, it would injure 
if not destroy the crop. 

There is one striking defect in all the reports above 
referred to-—not one of them describe the kind of soil, 
whether stiff, sandy, or otherwise, on which their expe- 
riments were made. Perhaps they supposed that simply 
naming the kind of crop grown, would indicate the kind 
of soil. It might do so in England, but not in this coun- 
try, where every kind of crop is raised, or at least at- 
tempted to be raised, on every kind of soil almost. 


The crops to which guano was applied in England, 


were wheat, rye, barley, oats, turneps, ruta baga, Italian 
rye grass, clover, hops, and artificial grasses generally. 
‘The produce of land manured with it, compared with that 
on which other mahures were applied, was various in 
comparative amount, but always exceeded that of all oth- 
er manures. For example, a piece of land was manured 


with guano at the rate of two cwt. per acre, and another | 
with 18 loads of horse manure per acre, both seeded with | 


value can be formed from any experiment made with it | barley at the same time. 


The object of this paper, therefore, is | 


The produce was ten per cent 
more from guano than from horse manure, and the latter 
was fifty per cent more costly. Another piece of land 
was manured, one acre with six cwt. of bone dust, and 


| another with two cwt. of guano, and both seeded in 


The product of the bone dust was 36 bushels, | 
| pulled, little or no diminution takes place in the product 


wheat. 


| that of the guano was 50 bushels one and a half pecks. 


He considered guano as the remains | 


Another field was divided into four parts, to the first was 
applied three cwt. per acre of guano, to the second three 


| ewt. of nitrate of soda, to the third twenty tons per acre, 


of farm yard manure; the fourth was left without manure. 
The whole was seeded with Italian rye grass, and when 
harvested, the product was as follows: 


Guano yielded,...... - 14tons, 15 ewt. 26 lbs. 
Nitrate of soda,...-... 14 * 13 % 37 « 
Farm yard manure,... 13 “ 2 * 96 « 
Without manure,..... 7 “© O & 108 « 


The above examples are deemed sufficient to afford a 
fair view of the value ascribed to guano in England, as 
they may be considered averages of a great number of 
results. They may be sufficient to induce a trial of the 


| article in this country; for we must not forget that many 


articles that have received the highest commendation in 
England, have proved worthless inthiscountry. It isnot 
very easy to find a reason for this, but it is true never- 
theless. In nearly all the experiments with guano, the 
results were very nearly the same as those of nitrate of 
soda, and in the very extensive one just above given, it 
will be seen that the effects of the nitrate of soda were 
very néarly the same as those of guano. Now so far as 
I have been informed, the application of nitrate of soda 
as manure, in this country, proved of no value. A friend 
informed me a few days since, that he had used it exten- 
sively, without the slightest beneficial effect. So it ap- 
pears that what is good manure in one country, may be 
perfectly inefficient in another. On this subject, I will 
trouble you again shortly. GIDEON B. SMITH. 
Baltimore, Feb. 13, 1843. 





INDIAN CORN. 


Messrs. Epirors—My corn crop of last year was not 


| so good as in former years, but being resolved to know 


including the duty assessed by government of 20 per | 


cent,) was seven cents a pound. ‘This price, it is be- 
lieved, will effectually prohibit its use in this country, 
no matter how valuable it may prove to be as a manure; 
because from two to four hundred weight will be required 
to the acre, and thus it will cost from $14 to $28 per 
acre, to manure the ground. But if it cost seven cents to 
import it, of course it must be sold at eight or ten cents 
to yield a profit to the importer, and of course it will not 
be imported unless it yield this profit. It is, however, 
hoped that there is some mistake as to the cost of impor- 
tation, because it is well known that the article retails in 
England, at 20 shillings per hundred weight. Of course 
the profits of the importers and also of the retailers, are 
added to the cost of importation; and if all these together 
amount to only four cents and nine-tenths per pound, it 
is difficult to conceive how the simple cost of importa- 
tion into this country should be seven cents. 

As to the value of guano as manure, all who have pub- 
lished the results of their experiments in England, con- 
cur in the opinion that it is very great. The writer of 
this has searched the agricultural periodicals of Great 
Britain, published during the last two years, and has not 


| rows between the rows of trees. 


been able to find a single objection as to its high value. | 


On the contrary, all the writers concur in the opinion 
that it can be very profitably applied as a manure, when 
it costs twenty shillings a hundred weight. 

The manner of applying it in England, appears to have 
been various. Some mixed it with pulverized charcoal, 
some with wood ashes, others with seed wheat, oats, or 
barley. Some sowed it by itself broadcast, others applied 
it in the drills, hills, &e. 
charcoal in the proportion of one measure of guano to 
three of charcoal, and sowing it broadeast, seems to the 
writer to be the best plan, unless a watery solution should 
be preferred. The quantity of guano applied to each 
acre, was generally two hundred weight; but several ex- 
perimenters considered that a larger quantity would have 
yielded more profitably, and the result of experiment 


_ “Artificial guano is regularly advertised for sale in the Eng- 
lish agricultural papers, at £16 per ton, which is 25 per cent 
cheaper than the guano itself. 


ixing i ri nulverizec : é 
Mixing it with pulverized | 4 wider, more of them, my field is free from weeds, the 


the quantity per acre, I measured off half an acre—of 
course the best I could select midway across the field — 
and had it husked and measured with care. The product 
of this half acre, was forty-six bushels and a half, and ten 
quarts of shelled corn; this gives over 934 bushels per 
acre. This corn was grown in a young peach orchard, 
the trees standing at distances of sixteen feet square, and 
the corn planted two feet eight inches square, making six 
Each tree occupied the 
space for five hills of gorn, which are not counted in the 
measurement, but if added, would make over one hun- 
dred bushels per acre. 

Your advice last spring for the planting of Indian corn, 
if I recollect right, was three feet square, or drilled at 
3 feet by 18 inches. This advice I presume was given 
for the state in which you live, as well as to those living 
in the same latitude east and west. I have planted corn 
as close as this, in latitude about 343° north, and with 


such success, that I would never increase this distance | 


there. Here I plant closer, but as I have never planted 
corn north of Mason & Dixon's line, it would be objected 
to, if I should tell you that I would plant in your latitude, 
two hills upon the same ground you require for one, not- 
withstanding the admonitions of your correspondent, W. 
R. P. 

Corn should be planted so as to give a covering to the 
ground, that will keep in check all other growths, when 
the corn has attained about one-third its matured height; 
and the experience of nine years assures me, that the 


| ground on which it grows, cannot be disturbed after this 





height is attained, till maturity, without injury to the 
plant. 

My reasons for close planting are adduced from prac- 
tice, and are these: that I get as large ears as when plant- 


crop requires less work, and I have a greater amount of 
fodder for my farm stock. 

There is no diminution in the product of seed or fruit, 
from working a plant till the secretions necessary for the 
production of seed, are about being deposited in the plant. 

Experiment confirms to me, that if the primitive roots, 
of such corn as I plant, (a variety of gourd seed,) are in- 
jured before the lower leaves upon the stalk have lost 
their succulency, a sucker is produced from the crown 
of the root; but I have never been able to produce a suck- 


| er, by such means as I have tried, after the fourth leaf 
upon the stalk had lost its softness and became firm, at 
which time the stalk will have attained about one-third 
of its matured height. At this stage of growth, I sup- 
pose the generant vessels are actively employed; and 
matter is forming and depositing for seed; but where 
and how the generant organs are situated in the corn 
plant, I will not undertake to determine; but I will ven- 
ture to say, affirmatively, (and this information I pre- 
sume will not be ‘‘ supererogatory”’ to one of your read- 
ers,) that they are not to be found, either in the tassel 
or silk, the tassel being the conduit, and the siik the re- 
cipient for the farina. 

Before the peach tree comes into full bearing, but lit- 
tle injury arises from disturbing or displacing the radi- 
cles with the plow; but after they have come into full 
bearing, an injury to the roots produces disease in this 
tree; and if the soil upon which it stands does not con- 
tain abundance of food for this plant, the leaves turn yel- 
low, and often, if not always, a number of short sickly 
looking sprouts make their appearance upon the main 
stem of the tree or branches; and after this unsuccessful 
effort of nature to overcome the injury, the'tree dies. 

By pulling the leaves off the corn plant, (below where 
the ear is placed upon the stalk,) and while in their suc- 
culent state, no seed is made upon the stalk; but if the 
leaf is permitted to become firm and hard, before it is 





of grain. The same thing occurs in the peach tree, the 
summer growth of leaves being pulled in their succulent 
state, no fruit is obtained the succeeding year. 

Last year I selected two hills of Indian corn, standing 
two feet six inches apart; the leaves were stripped off 
the first, it being the outside hill, when grown to their 
full size, or nearly so, and before they had lost their suc- 
culency, pulling one at a time, till I came to where I 
supposed the shoot for the ear would put forth on the 
stalk. ‘The result of this experiment, was a large husk 
without any grain. ‘The other hill was left till the leaves 
had lost their softness and become hard, pulling one at a 
time, each as it became hard, till the height of the ear 
was attained. In this experiment I could perceive no 
difference in grain, the ear being as full, and as large, as 
those standing near it, anf where the leaves were not 
disturbed. 

These, and other experiments and observations, have 
induced me to think that the new fibrous roots thrown out 
from the injured radicle, took up and carried matter for 
the first wants of a young plant. Whether this matter is 
the same as the ligneous sap in the more matured plant, 
I do not now propose to inquire; but if it will bear a 
comparison with the first and after wants of the animal 
creation, then we are to infer that the pabulum necessary 
for the young plant, is somewhat different from that re- 
quired at a later period of its growth. If it is dissimilar, 
and I have reason to believe it so, then: the plant at an 
advanced age, may not be in a condition to receive this 
new sap, and thus cause disease in several ways. The 
vital principle may be too weak to reject it, and this sap 
may communicate with the fluids necessary at this ma- 
tured state of growth, and produce a chemical change in 
the fluids; or this new product of sappy matter may pro- 
duce disease by a change in its own constituency, for 
want of elaboration by the other parts of the plant; or 
the new succiferous roots with the parent radicle, for 
want of equiliberate action, may go into decay, and com- 
municate disease in this way to the whole plant, &e. I 
am aware of many objections to this theory, and possibly 
the strongest are,that trees are making new wood through- 
out the summer, and that our fruit trees are making wood 
and fruit at the same time, and that disease attacks them 
where the roots are not disturbed by the cultivator of the 
soil. I would have it borne in mind, that preparation for 
wood and fruit in perennials, is made the previous year. 
An orchard standing upun a subsoil of stiff clay, the land 
therein being plowed, produces no fruit of any consequence 
the succeeding year; but if the soil inan orchard is light, 
and will permit the roots to run deeper, so as to be, com- 
paratively with the above case, out of the way of the 
plow, a tolerable crop may be expected the next year. 
In orchards that are worked with the plow, after they be- 
gin to produce fruit, we find that those standing upon 
sandy soils are most prolific. The practice of plowing 
orghards after they have begun to bear full crops of fruit, 
is 6bjected to by me, as producing the effects above -sta- 
ted—so do I suppose my views to compare with Mr. 
Comstock’s proposed new system—and I might say the 
injury done to the trees, by cropping the ground neces: 
sary for their support, was the cause for the principal 
part of all their diseases; but as it is not my intention, 
at present, to adduce any reasoning upon the theory start- 
ed above, and as I may have something to say about or- 
chards at some future time, I will conclude by saying that 
I have experiments making for my own satisfaction in 
regard to this subject. With much respect, your friend, 

LYTTLETON PHySICcK. 

Ararat Farm, Cecil co. Md., Feb. 5, 1843. 





“ IG ABOUT, AND DUNG IT.”’—This direction was 
given many centuries ago, and has often been repeated, 
and perhaps I may say, as often forgotten or neglected. 
Last summer, I took particular care to apply the above 
to some young pear trees. One wasa graft, of a year’s 
growth, ona stock of several years standing. The 
ground was loosened for some distance about the tree, 
perhaps a dozentimes during the season. From a single 
stem, of three feet, the new growth measures 30 feet 
The effect on all, was very obvious. G. BUTLER. 





Clinton, -N. Y. Feb. 1843. 
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AN IMPROVED CULTI- 
VATOR. 


Messrs. Epirons—My 
object at this time, is to give 
you and your readers, a ge- 
neral idea of a cultivator 
which I had made last sum- 
mer. So far as it was tried, 
it worked well. Farmers 
who examined it, pronounc- 
ed the plan a good one, and 
our Agricultural Society ho- 
ored it with a premium last 
fall. ; 

The teeth are three, of 
cast iron, the forward one 
something like a double 
mold-board plow, and cut- 
ting 12 inches; the back 
teeth like ordinary plows, 
one turning the earth to the 
right, the other to the left, 
each cutting 8 inches. They 
are shaped rather flat, so as 
not to make much of a fur- 
row. The frame is so con- 
structed as to allow a space 
to be worked of any width 
from 18 to 36 inches. It is 
triangular, and when con-| 
tracted is two feet wide. To 
describe it minutely, 
require-a drawing and per-| 





I shall now enter on what 
iI suppose is considered de- 
batable ground. I consider 
rust, in most cases, the ef. 
fect of winter inj ing and re- 
tarding the growth of wheat. 
As I have not space to give 
you all my experience and 
observations bearing on this 
point, I will merely state a 
\ few facts. ‘The wheat plant 
is injured by freezing and 
thawing, and retarded in its 
|growth; when it recovers 
| from this, the season is ad- 
| vanced; if the land is strong, 
the plant starts with redou- 
| bled vigor; the ficlds look to 
| the unaccustomed eye, rich 
jand promising; in fact, the 
| straw is generally larger and 
ranker than that of early 
| grain, which comes forward 
| gradually and ripens slowly 
|—this comes on with rapidi- 
| ty,apparently endeavoring to 
overtake the early grain, and 














BUTTRE. 


IMPROVED SHORT HORN COW “ GAZELLE.”—(Fig. 32.) |Tipen at the same time; a 


warm growing rain falls, 


OwNeED By Mas. J. B. AL TBURKN. : - 
° J. B. Dens, Ausvnn |which serves to ripen the 


To “GAzELLE,”? was awarded the third premium for the best cow of any breed, at the Fafr of the N. Y. 8. Ag- | carly plant, but increases the 
| Society, held at Albany, Sept. 1842. She was calved in 1838—sired by Charles, 18]6—d. Crocus by Romulus, | ¢jreulating fluids in the late 
would | 2963—g. d. Prize by Marlbro, 1189—g. g. d. Tulip by Regent, 516—g. g. g. d. (see Herd Book)—g. g. g. g- d. 
| Primrose by North Star, 459 


plant to such an extent, that 
| the sap vessels burst, and the 
——-—— — sap flows out, forming a 











haps take up too much room. ° 


If any one should desire it, however, I will give a com-| but little fermentation, harrowed in with the seed, as 


plete deseription of the whole implement. 


In dressing out the crop the first time, the side teeth | wheat, I plow but twice, breaking up in June and July, 
'as late as possible before haying, 


are set so as to turn the soil from the row. For the se- 
cond, they are usually changed, and throw to the row. 

The advantages of this over the common cultivator, 
are, that it works the whole surface, and does it much 
more thoroughly, especially.on rough land. Over the 
plow, it has the advantage of doing at once going through, 
what with the plow requires twice; and of leaving land 
more level, and I think, in better order every way. Not 
having seen Mr. Langdon’s cultivator, I cannol compare 
the two. Still, I am of opinion that mine possesses two 
qualities which his does not; that of being easily adapt- 
ed to different widths, and that of throwing the soil either 
to or from the row. 

The idea occurs to me, that I may be exposing my ig- 


| 
| 


} 


black gummy substance on the outside, and the rents in 
the straw can be easily seen with the naked eye; depriv- 
ing the grain of its nourishment, it shrinks, and should be 
which commences | cut as soon as possible. Gro. L. BECKWITH. 
commonly in the fore part of July, cross plowing the West Henrietta, Mon. co. N. Y. Feb. 24, 1843. 

latter part of the month of August and the fore part of ee shetiineentumnlaiadiainal 

September. Sowing is commonly done between the 10th COMMENTS on JJ No. or tHE CULTIVATOR. 
and 25th of September. If sown earlier, the Hessian Mw Ps 

fly and a weed called shepherd sprout, is apt to injure it,| ffayine finished my volunteer labors in commenting 
the latter by overrunning it the next spring, if it obtains | gy your paper for the past year, and that too, not only 
a fall growth. If sown later, it does not get growth suf- | without any censure from your numerous correspundents, 
ficient to stand the winter. 40 miles west of here, how- | put with some commendation from a portion of them, I 
ever, they prefer to sow in August. Land should Jie, af- | am encouraged to pursue the same course for 1843; and 
ter plowing before sowing, from 10 to 20 days. There | here commence with your January number. But must 
are reasons for this, which I have not space here to enu- first renew the pledge given in the conclusion of my De- 
merate ; suffice it to say experience has taught it. You eember eomments. to be constatatly looking out for symp- 
will naturally ask, do you let weeds and grass grow up toms of disapprobation,—a few of which would suffice te 


indispensable on land which has been much worn. For 











norance in claiming this as a new invention, and that! and flourish on your fallow? Certainly not. After break- stop me, as nothing would mortify me much more than 


possibly I may be encroaching on some patent. If the | ing up, pass a roller lengthwise of the furrows, shutting 
former should prove true, I have only to submit to the} all in, ifproperly plowed; a few days after, pass a heavy 
mortification I would feel, with the best grace I may;} harrow the same way; when weeds and grassspring up, 
if the latter, I hope the party aggrieved will give me anj I have a large cultivator with wrought teeth, dra:en by 


to be deemed either officious or obtrusive. 

“The Farmer's and Gardener’s Club,” is an excellent 
scheme, well adapted to every town, village, and thickly 
populated neighborhood. For in such comparatively 


opportunity to repair all damage, before subjecting me 
to any very severe penalty. Respectfully yours, 
Bath, Steuben co., Feb. 18, 1843. Gro. EpWARDs. 





CULTURE OF WHEAT. 





Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckER—The practical farmer 
should watch the operations of nature; his business leads 
him constantly to observe her works; he sees her eco- 
nomise all her means, and they are used with a view to 
certain results. 
man to make himself acquainted as much as he ean with 
the laws which govern matter, so as to be able toaid na- 
ture in her operations, and by working knowingly and 
with his eyes open, benefit himself and his fellow men. 
To obtain this end, it is necessary for the farmer to work 
with his head, as well as with his hands; to lay hold of 
all the light placed within his reach, to economise labor, 
and endeavor to obtain the most he can from his outlay 
of time and money. It is true all agricultural products 
are greatly depressed in the market at this time; that 
there is but little inducement held out for exertion; yet 
what exertions he makes should be properly directed, 
and one of the best means of obtaining this end, is for 
each to gather up all the facts he can, and disseminate 
them by means of agricultural papers—those eyes to 
farmers. [ have taken an agricultural paper for many 
years; although there are many things published I con- 
sider of little use, yet upon the whole I consider a good 
paper as indispensable, and I am astonished that all in- 
telligent farmers do not see it for their interest to take 
one or more. 

From the above and other considerations, I feel it my 
duty to add, if I can, to the general stock. I will there- 
fore give you some account of my practice and observa- 
tions. In the first place, it would be proper to remark, 
that a large part of the land in this town, isa good wheat 
soil; many of our ridges (for the surface is undulating,) 
appear to be formed, as far as they have been penctrated, 
of alternate strata of different kinds of soi!, which after 
exposure to the sun and air become very productive. 
There is every kind of soil, from light sandy to stiff 
clay loam, and all the different varieties between these 
extremes, are found frequently in one field. -The lar- 
ger proportion, however, inclines to a clay of different 
degrees of tenacity; some of the varieties of the latter 
are considered the strongest and most productive we have 
for wheat, producing the heaviest yields when properly 
managed; yet they are most liable to winter kill, and in 
consequence, to be injured by rust. To avoid these, I 


consider a body of vegetable matter, in the form of de- 


caying sward or straw manure, which has undergone 


It is the business of the good husband- | 








three horses, which is passed the same way the firsttime, emall and private associations, almost every member 
once in a place; lapping one-half is sufficient; it stirsthe would be willing to take part in familiar discussions on 
ground, and it cuts up the weeds and grass better than agricultural and horticultural topics, each thereby con- 
the plow; the harrow would be of but little use; next tributing to elicit much useful information: whereas in 
time crossing, repeating this as often as necessary. [kill Jarge societies, very few of the members can ever be 
Canada thistles in this way ; if attended to well, few will tempted to speak. 
appear next year, sometimes not any. A cultivator, such I have read your brief eulogium on Liebig, with great 
as I use, will pass over from 5 to 8 acres in a day; it pleasure, for he justly deserves all you have said of him. 
eannot be used to advantage after a shower, or when the ffe certainly stands at the head, and that too, longo in- 
surface is wet, for it will clog up, as wecall it, although teryallo, of all the chemists whose works have ever yet 
the land may be in a condition to plow. If, after plow- reached our country; although like all other illustrious 
ing the last time, and before sowing, weeds and grass yen, he has excited the envy of his inferiors, which has 
spring up which the harrow will not tear up and kill, produced several most pitiful attempts to injure bis sei- 
the cultivator must be used on the furrow, before sow- entific fame. 
ing, passing once in a place; the harrow will take all up The admirable character of Mr. Coke of Holkam, gi- 
after that. ven by your correspondent T'weedside, furnishes an ex- 
I will now endeavor to give you an account of my me- cellent model for imitation; not thatany American farm-~- 
thod of preparing and applying straw manure. Wheat er could ever expect to acquire such immense agricultu- 
straw, stacked up carefully in the barn yard, affords a! ral wealth; but thousands upon thousands of us might 
good shelter to stock in winter, and a large part of their tread in the footsteps of so noble an example, and pursue 
living. I feed mine hay twice a day, but they do not similar means of increasing and improving his property. 
need as much hay if they have good bright dry straw to’ {n the very well written article headed “ Choice of a 
go to. In this way, the straw is all worked down, and | business for life,” there is the following almost incredible 
a heap of excellent manure is formed, with the drop- | statement :—‘ Gen. Dearborn stated before the Massachu- 
pings and urine, which is mostly collected here, particu- | setts legislature, that he had ascertained by reference to 
larly if the stack stands ona Eaeee of the yard. This the books of the Custom House, the Banks, the Probate 
heap will but slightly ferment, if left untouched until | office, and the oldest merchants of Boston, that 97 out of 
wanted for use. A part of this is taken for spring every 100 engaged in trade, and in buying and selling, 
crops, together with what collects in the remaining part | failed, or died insolvent!’ Would it not be of infinite 
of the yard, not occupied by straw, and the stable ma-/| service to our whole country, but especially to our agri- 
nure, and plowed in. After the ground is plowed for | cultural brethren, if some credible person would make a 
the last time, before sowing the wheat, a few loads of | similar calculation as to the doctors and lawyers in the 
this manure, say from 5 to & per acre, are drawn and | United States; for it really seems to me as if fully three- 
thrown in small heaps about the field on the furrow. | fourths of all our youths were crowded by their thought- 
When ready for sowing, these are spread evenly as pos- | less parents, into one or the other of these professions. 
sible, and the harrow passed over lengthwise of the fur- | How this monomania will end it is fearful to anticipate, 
rows, to smooth down for sowing; the straw may look Under the head ** Agriculture of Virginia,” the account 
as if it would clog the harrow, but it will not if the! given of Mr. Weaver's farming, is, upon the whole, ve- 
wheat was threshed with a machine, and I never use any | ry commendable. But the writer mentions one practice 
other. I have used it dry from the stack without any in- | of his,.which is sanctioned neither by theory or experi- 
convenience to the harrow, (a large square one, with 36 | ence. It is the cultivation of the same fleld ‘‘two suc- 
tecth.) After sowing the wheat, it is harrowed in as| cessive years in wheat.’’ I have known several persons 
usual. I have always put this manure on pieces most to try it, and I once did it myself; but in every instance, 
liable to be injured by freezing; it has always saved the | the second crop was vastly inferior to the first. 
wheat; in fact I have tried parts of fields where Ihadal-| The account given by Mr. C. N. Bement, of Hussey’s 
ways lost my wheat before, with the most perfect suc- |& Baldwin’s Corn and Cob Crushers, is such as ought to 
cess; the straw would be perfectly bright, and the grain | induce every one who feeds corn to stock, to buy and use 
plump. The surface water must be drawn off by drain-| one; since there can be no longer, even a shadow of 
ing, for if water stands ona piece of ground, nothing will | doubt, as to the great economy of the practice. Yet, 
save the wheat. This can be done with a plow on most| strange to say, there is probably not one farmer ina thou- 


of our fields; even on Jand which descends fast, frequent | sand, even among those who are thoroughly convinced 
of their great utility, who has ever bought either of them 


furrows are necessary to conduct off the water rapidly. 
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Our extreme tardiness to adopt even what we firmly be- 
lieve will materially benefit us, is among the most unac- 
countable things in our nature; and the man who could 
cure us of it, would be one of the greatest benefactors to 
our whole class, that ever lived. The advancement of 
our husbandry, in all its branches, depends as much upon 


the removal of this obstacle, as it does upon any other | 


thing whatever. 

I agree entirely with your correspondent, Mr. M. T. 
Gehee, in his doubts as to the possibility of Dr. N. B. 
Cloud’s new system of planting and cultivating cotton, 
accomplishing all that he seems confidently to expect 
from it. Lam perfectly willing to believe that it may be 
much better than the old, and that he actually gathered 
from a single acre, treated in his mode, the quantity 
which he says he did; for that he states as a matter of 
fact, and we are bound to confide in his veracity. But 
when he expresses the belief that by his method, he can 
make from 3,000 to 5,000 weight on the same identical 


land which would yield only from 3008 to 500 weighty if | 


cultivated according to the present most approved mode, 


I feel myself at liberty to call such belief a most extra- | 
vagant and incredible notion—to say the least of it. True | 


it is, that the same land, after being highly manured, will 
often produce ten times as much as it did in an utterly 
impoverished state. But that a mere difference in the 
modes of culture, could possibly produce so great a dif- 
ference in the product of two pieces of land, exactly alike 
in every respect, is something which must actually be 
seen to be believed. We may search the whole amnals 


of agriculture, without finding a single well authentica- | 


ted fact to warrant any such expectation. Still I will not 


positively affirm that such a thing is quite impossible, | 
for I believe nothing to be so, but for a man to bite his | 


own nose off. But Dr. N. B. Cloud, must first make, by his 
new mode, from 3,000 to 5,000 lbs. of cotton, ascertained 
by actually weighing the whole quantity, upon land of 
which the same quantity, cultivated according to the 
common most approved method, yielded only from 300 
to 500 Ibs., also ascertained by actually weighing the 
whole produce. Let him do this, and [ will be as ready 
as any one to pronounce him a benefactor to every cot- | 
ton grower in the United States; for he would well de- 
serve the title. 

I am very sorry that your correspondent Mr. W. H. 
Sotham, has misunderstood the very brief remarks which | 
I ventured to make on one of his former communica- 
tions. I certainly did not mean to ‘censure’? the opin- | 
ions which he there advanced; for they were given ona 
subject of which [| knewgdlittle or nothing—that is, the 
various breeds of imported cattle. ‘The few observations 
which I took the liberty to offer, related solely to the 
manner in which Mr. Sotham expressed his opinion. If 
that was all right, then was I all wrong; and [ am very 
willing now, to ery ‘* peecavi” for it. 


Mr. G. B.S. is certainly right as to the identity of the 
wild and tame turkey; and that they will breed together, 
is a fact perfectly well known throughout the country 
where the wild turkey iscommon. ‘To cross them, im- 
proves both the size and the hardihood of the domestic 
turkey. COMMENTATOR. 


Feb. 17, 1843. 


BLACK SEA WHEAT, &c. 

Messrs. Epirors—For three or more seasons, this 
variety of wheat has been cultivated in this vicinity, and 
with universal success. I have seen the grain selected 
from the most rank and lodged portions of the field, 
threshed separate, and the yield was about one bushel to 
the shock; in fact, it has invariably given a good return, 
from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre. ‘The grain is not as 
light colored as other varieties, but the berry is always 
plump; the quality of flour is more harsh, and not as 
white. The great encouragement to grow this kind of 
grain with us, is that it never failed of yielding a zood 
return, and in most cases a large crop, not subject to the 
rust, as other varieties have been here. 

Freaks oF Naturt.—l! learned from Erastus Culver, 
of Wells, that a neighbor of his, Mr. Halsey Goodrich, 
had two heifers that brought each other to milk at one 
year old; one of them was milked three consecutive 
years before she had any offspring. Also, Mr. Joseph 
Button, now a resident of Chautauque co. N. Y., had a 
calf estray from his yard at about two weeks old, which 
accompanied another heifer calf between four and five 
months old, and by the constant sucking of the younger 
calf, brought the elder to milk within the space of six 
weeks. — 

SIGNS OF THE SEASoNS.—On Friday night, 23d of 
December, we hada slight shock of an earthquake. It 
happened about midnight; was felt in different parts of 
this county, from six to ten miles from Lake Champlain. 
Whether the shock was visible in other parts of the state, 
T have not learned. It appeared like the rumbling of 
heavy thunder, which lasted no more than two or three 
seconds. In conversing with several who heard it, it was 
more sensibly felt where the dwellings were founded on 
the rock, by a sudden jar, as if a cannon had been ex- 
ploded near by. — 

GRASSHOPPERS were very plenty here in the month 
of January, after the snow left. They were seen in some 
parts by hundreds. One man near me, kept several un- 
der a tumbler without food two weeks, which fasting 
did not affeet their sprightliness., S. W. JEWETT. 

Weybridge, Vt., Feb. 17, 1843. 


ing the thermometer. 


| that dwells in the flowers.’ It possesses such extreme sen- 


| accompanied by a disagreeable tremulous sensation and 


rican public, in rather an unfinished state, some twenty 


| gard to celebrity, or to real, practical utility. ‘There- 


| principle of expansion of liquids by heat, our own nation 


| and most valuable results.” 
| particulars of the experiments now to be detailed, new 


| hissing sound, the critique beginning at the same time to 


IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL THERMOMETER.* 


HAvinG succeeded in procuring the aid of my incis- 
| pensable friends, Monsieur, the French chemist, and the 
| sage Wampoosum, the Indian doctor, I was highly: de- 
| lighted in being enabled to perform the long intended 
excursion in pursuit of the precious critique, the truly 
aqua mirabilissima, for enlarging and otherwise improv- 


July was chosen as the most suitable month for the 
excursion; at this season of the year the glowing ver- 
dant heat had excited into action the utmost strength of 
blooming nature. ‘The undertaking is crowned with bril- 
liant suecess—the much sought for plants have been dis- 
covered—the pure nectar has been distilled from the re- 
cently discovered rare plants, 4 drops of which added to 
the original critique, give the world the great desidera- 
tum—the agricultural thermometer brought to its great- 
est possible state of perfection. 

The form of the instrument, it will be seen by the an- 
nexed figure, is but a little varied from the one 
given in the last vol. of the Cultivator. 

oll Posthumous fame. 

| 9\ f--{ Genius and science made practical. 
8} —{ Genius and science combined. 
7'4-—]| Scientific agriculture with horticulture. 
Emulation awakened, 

Profitable experiment. 

Book farming commenced. 
Industry with a desire to improve. 
Unprofitable industry. 

Industry with conceited ignorance. 
[gnorance with sloth. 

The wonderful liquid which the thermometer 
contains, appears almost to say, ‘* I am the spirit 











sibility, that, when strongly excited by recitals of well au- 
thenticated acts of good husbandry, it becomes slightly lu- 
minous, and in some extraordinary cases, emits brilliant 
sparks. And when recitals of the antiquated practices of 
the ignorant and slothful are brought to the test, the cri- 
tique, or liquid, contracts to about one-half its usual size, 


faint hissing. 

The experiments now presented are few, a3 we are ve- 
ry much occupied in perfecting a Literary, and also a 
Political Thermometer, which J introduced to the Ame- 


yearsago. With the aid of my scientific friends, I have 
great hopes of completing and making them valuable. 

The great importance of Thermometers in all the high- 
er branches of science and the arts, is just beginning to 
be known and fully appreciated. An article was noted 
in the N. Y. Tribune, of 22d December, 1842, taken from 
the London News, containing notices of the ‘* Marine” 
and ** Steam” Thermometers, recently invented in Eng- 
land. 

Whatever practical benefit England, and other coun- 
tries, may derive from these new applications of the 
thermometrical principle, it can hardly be expected that 
the *‘ marine” and ‘ steam,”’ will ever successfully com- 
pete with the ** agricultural’ thermometer, either in re- 


fore, in respect to the novel applications of the great 


must still maintain a decided ascendaney. To our own 
country and times, has been reserved the distinguished 
honor of making and applying the important discovery, 
that at least one liquid—the florum nectar americanum—is 
subjected to expansion by intellectual heat, and that by 
tried rules and degrees of measurement, it as clearly in- 
Gieates the degree of such heat, as the mercury expand- 
ed by atmospheric heat, shows its degree and intensity 
in the centigrade, Farenheit’s, or any other thermome- 
ter. The analysis of rare plants that led to the improve- 
ments, strikingly elucidates the workings of nature, and 
points to ‘an inexhaustible field of new combinations 
Your readers will find in the 


illustrations of the great discovery that the * nectareaus”’ 
fluid is expanded by intellectual heat, and may safely be 
trusted as a proper meastire of the “fire of genius.” 

Having completed my improved thermometer, and | 
wishing to prove its correctness by the severest test, I had 
two motives for giving its first experiment to the wri- 
tings of 

CoMMENTATOR: first, because he had suggested the 
improvement of making it detect errors, and second, be- 
cause if it could detect a fault in him, it would be the 
greatest possible evidence of its infallibility. 

On applying it to his article, on page 52, vol. IX, of 
the Cultivator, thé critique rose at once to the tenth de- 
gree, and stopped perfectly still, as if conscious of being 


instrument cannot lie sair, de composition will always 
tell de true; Monsieur Commentatair be von man; he 
may maky some leetil mistake. Suppose you read de 
article, den you see.” I then read the article till I came 
to the white daisy, when the doctor again exclaimed— 
* Dere now sair, I will tell you de mistake. Dere be 
two sort of de vite daisy; von sort be very good for eat- 
tle, de oder da will not eat. Monsieur Commentatair 4ver 
see only de villain sor'—de good, he hav not see.”” While 
this explanation was going on, the critique resumed its 
station at the teath degree; this satisfied me of the perfect 
correctness of my thermometer. 

Before completing the improved agricultural thermo 
meter, I felt some little misgivings, lest, by increasing 
its length, it might excite some slight jealousies among 
the different contributors to the subject; but upon due re- 
flection, [ cannot believe that any of those gentlemen, ac- 
tuated as they must have been, by the deepest and purest 
feelings of philanthropy, can be affected by any selfish 
views, and I have the further satisfaction to find that the 











| instrument will not indicate any living merit above the 


10th degree. ‘That being the climax, those who reach 
it can have no fear of being outdone. With these views 
of the subject, I ventured to apply the instrument to a 
copy of the address, before the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural societies of New Haven co., Sept. 30, 1840, by 

Henry Cotman. The various phenomena exhibited, 
were, as [ had anticipated, truly singular. The critique 
rose suddenly from the bottom of the instrument to the 
7th degree, where it made a stop, and becoming slightly 
luminous, at the same instant threw out*some bright 
Scintillations. It then became seemingly quiescent for 
a moment, and gradually settling down to 6, as if to take 
anew and fair start, rose with a quick motion, two de- 
grees, to 8, where it stopped as before, going through 
the same operations, with a little increased brilliancy; it 
continued this course, allernately settling one and rising 
two degrees with increased splendor, until it reached 
the 10th degree. 

When the Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts was 
tested, the critique resumed its former station at 10, at- 
tended with glowing heat, and at the same time sending 
up brilliant light, and many sparks. Mr. Colman makes 
‘the fields his study, and nature his book.” 

The motion of the railroad cars, when under way, has 
a tendency to make me drowsy. The other day, while 
enjoying a pleasant fit of drowsiness in a train of cars, 
running from this place eastward, I was awoke by a dis- 
agreeable hissing and a tremulous sensation of the ther- 
mometer, which was snugly stowed away in an inside 
pocket of my jacket, where it is sure of being found in 
all my excursions from home. The cause of the hissing, 
was a dialogue in progress between Mr. William and 
Mr. Thomas, two of our passengers. 

William.—You call me a farmer of the antiquated prac- 
tice: I know not what you mean sir, by this lingo. I 
have been a farmer these forty years, and learned the 
practice from my father, and think I havea good right to 
know something about farming; yet Ido not pretend to 
know more than my father, for why should we “* under- 
take to be wiser than our parents.’ Iam satisfied with 30 
bushels of Indian corn to the acre, and think it barely 
possible to produce more from the best land. And with 
regard to all your humbuggery of book farming about 
root crops, draining, &c. &c., it is of a piece with your 
100 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Thomas.—W hy should you be satisfied with 30 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, when the highest authenticated 
facts will go to prove beyond all cavil, that in many in- 
stances, and in various parts of the country, 80, 90, and 
100 bushels have been produced on one acre, and in some 
instances, 130; and Earl Stimson of Saratoga, has raised 
his 150 bushels from one acre. What you sneeringly 
term book farming, I must remark, that a little attention 
to that subject would be of great value to you, not only 
by enabling you to double your crops, but to learn the 
vast importance of roots, draining, &c. 

Roors.—Turnep Townsend, as Lord Townsend, the 
introducer of the turnep culture into England, was sneer- 
ingly called, by the fools that vegetated in the precincts 
of the court, has added by that root alone, it is estimated, 
not less than 60 millions annually to the value of Eng- 
lish agriculture. ‘The introduction of the potatoe into 
general use as an article of food, has only equaled the 
benefit conferred, by the establishment of the field cul- 
ture of the turnep; and in regard to 

DRAINING LAND. ‘Thirty years since, occasional at- 
tempts were made to open drains, but they were without 
system or skill; were principally confined to the worst 
swamps, and frequently failed to produce the desired 
effect. The light which geology has thrown on the na- 
ture of springs, and the effect which chemistry applied to 
agriculture, has shown must bethe result of stagnant wa- 
ter or wet soils on the cultivated plants, has demonstrated 
the best method of draining, and its necessity, and ren- 





at home; which confirmed what I had suspected, that 
that degree indicated the highest merit ofa living writer. 
But gentle reader, you can form no conception of my as- 
tonishment, when it began to move irregularly at short 
distances up and down, like a hound at fault, accompa- 
nied with a tremulous thrilling motion, and evena slight 


settle very slowly and with seeming reluctance. 

I was upon the point of dashing the instrument to 
atoms, when my friend the doctor, and wonderful che- 
mist, seizing my arm with all his might, exclaimed— 
** Begar sair, you must not braky de instrument, ven I 
have had de grand labor to maky de composition; de | 


* See vol. LX, pages 20 and 114. 








dered fertile millions of acres that were wholly worthless 
before. Draining, is one of the most valuable of modern 
agricultural improvements. 

While William was exhibiting his intimate acquaint- 
ance with antiquated farming, the instrument was noted 
in the greatest possible confusion, the critique much con- 
tracted in size, exhibiting a disagreeable tremulous sen- 
sation, with faint hissing, casting a dark shadow on the 
entire instrument, with the exception of deg. 0, 1, and 2. 

When Thomas commenced spreading out his well an- 
thenticated facts, the shadow was changed into prismatic 


| eolors, which settled over 9, accompanied with some 


heat. 
It is gratifiying to learn that those practicing on the 


antiquated modes, have been much reduced in numbers 
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since the introduction of Agricultural journals, and the 
wide spread associations to improve Agriculture. Wil- 
liam’s watch must be without the main spring, and has a 
weak regulator. 

After withdrawing the instrument a short time, to let 
the critique settle to the bottom, as it usually does, when 
not in use, I applied it to the address of Mr. Davip Tuo- 
MAS, before the Ag. Society of Cayuga co. in Feb. last. 
There, the effect was quite different from what it had ev- 
er been before, but perfectly satisfactory. It showed no 
unsteady or vacillating motions, as on other occasions, 
but moved steadily up to the tenth degree, where it re- 
mained stationary; and though it emitted as intense a 
light as the eye could bear, it was steady, without any 
sudden flashes or scintillations, and accompanied with 
great heat. It also sent up a clear luminous appearance 
from every portion of the tube, indicative of the posthu- 
mous benefits resulting naturally from the article, and 
having allusion also, no doubt, to the intelligence from 
which it proceeded. But it is clearly proved by the in- 
strument, that however the gentlemen may benefit the 
public by the continuance of his inestimable favors, and 
thereby increase their debt of gratitude, he cannot exhi- 
bit any additional proof of merit on the score of practi- 
cal talent. A. OF THE NorTH. 

Rome, Feb. 4, 1843. 





CAPONISING TURKIES, &c. 





Messrs. Epirors—The February number of the Cul- 
tivator asks the question, by request of M.C., Orange co. 


them on corn, corn meal, and potatoes, with gravel and 
milk, and occasionally ashes; when killed they weighed 
sixteen pounds, exceeding in fat any species of this tribe 
Ieversaw. ‘They were of the mixed breed. I do not 
mention the weight as being large—I have scen those 
that weighed 214 lbs.—but in order to show the facility 
they accumulate fat. 

The house or coop for fowls or capons to fatten in, 
should be warm, with a southern aspect; the troughs in 
number three; one for corn and gravel, one for mush and 
milk, or potatoes, the other. for drink. ‘They should oc 


themselves clean. This is indispensable. A floor to the 
house is also desirable. 

In the January number, is a letter from Mr. Weeks, on 
the subject of Beehives and Bees. Mr. Weeks’ views on 
the lateness of bees swarming in the spring, as given, are 
not in accordance with those of Liebig. As Mr. W. 
speaks of a general defect in 1842, he gives the follow- 
ing views of the case :—** Blossoms this season, (1842,) 
have yielded so little pollen, that the bees were unable 
to supply the young with a sufficient quantity of new 
bread to hasten along the young broods so as to produce 
swarms, until the season was too far advanced for the 
bees to form new colonies with safety. It is now be- 
lieved that bees never feed thgir young with old brea, 
at any time when they can traverse the fields.” In con- 
tradiction to the above remarks, Liebig’s are here copied, 
that those interested in this matter, may draw their own 
conclusions. Premising his remarks, they are the best 
that have fallen under my observation. Liebig says :— 
** In order to produce wax in the manner described, the 





N. Y., whether turkeys can be caponised. In reply to 
the inquiry, I answer in the aflirmative. Some operators 
say they can operate with greater ease and success on the 
male turkey than upon the male fowl. As their organi- 
zation is similar, there can be no difference, unless it is 
in the fact that the testicles of the turkey at the time of 
operation, are larger and more pendulous; hence the 
ease of throwing the horse hair overthem. Turkies are 
roaming animals, continually active; caponising lessens 
this desire in a remarkable degree. Among the breed- 
ers of poultry, I frequently hear the complaint that they 
find great difficulty in fattening their turkies. By emas- 
culating them, and close confinement, with the proper 
kinds of food, this difficulty must cease. Ducks and geese 
take on fat faster than either turkies or fowls; this arises 
from the fact of their quiet habits. I have notattempted 
to emasculate the male of either of these animals; those 
who have, inform me that they find great difficulty, in 
consequence of the testicle being so easily broken by the 
elevator. The slightest disturbance of their position, 
ruptures the membrane, impeding the operation. 

One great effect in emasculating animals, is, it lessens 
the desire for the company of the female. Animal or- 
gasm being entirely destroyed in the economy, a change 
of disposition and habits take place. Quietude and in- 
difference are peculiar characteristics; selfishness becomes 
a predominant feeling. The gallantry of the cock, that 
our modern dandies so vainly strive to imitate, isno lon- 
ger seen, and the capon must be considered the boor of 
the feathered tribe. 

I believe I stated thatthe most convenient age of the 
male to operate upon, is as soon as the sex is distinguish- 
ed. This statement is incorrect; as it wes made from 
the fact that the testicles are easier reached at this early 
age. But recent observations, founded on physiological 
evidence, have changed my former views. ‘The proper 
time is as soon after the cock crows, as convenience will 
permit. At that period the orgasm is distinctly develop- 
ed, the age of puberty is passed, the testicles have a round- 
er form, and ffie hair can more easily be slipped over 
them. At the early age spoken of, the testicles are ob- 
Jong, lying close to the lateral processes of the spine; 
and one great difficulty in slipping the hair over them at 
this stage, is, of breaking them, or leaving small portions 
behind. Should a small portion be allowed to remain, 
the external character of the male,after a period, becomes 
as distinctly marked, as if no removal had taken place. 
I have re-opened some of those [ operated on young, and 
found portions remaining not larger than a small sized 
pea, yet this was sufficient to cause a full growth of comb 
and spur, so powerful is the sympathy between these or- 
gans. It isa well established fact of physiology, that 
whenever any part of an organ is destroyed, nature at- 
tempts to restore what disease or the knife removed. 
When two organs exist in the animal economy, perform- 
ing functions similar, and one is removecLor interrupted 
in its funetions, the other performs the office without se- 
rious inconvenience to life. An increase of living tissue 
takes place, in order to capacitate it to the increased du- 
ties it has to perform. This is manifest by removing one 
testicle only. Should the operator but partially sueceed, 
he has Jost his '!abor; a renewal of organs will take place | 
—a connection between the spermatic cord,seminal! ducts, | 
and remaining portion of testicle, sufliciently establishes | 
itself as to avail him nothing. ‘The number of my ope- | 
rations the last year, was rising 130; yet of this number | 
there was not more than 80 correctly done. This great 
number of failures need not discourage any one; care a 
the time, with the hints already given, must overcome | 
them. Sixty of this number, I purpose keeping until the 
coming winter, believing that they will then pay a good 
interest for the expense. The genera! duration of the 
growth of the larger breed, is a year or more, and asthe 
general practice among our poultry breeders is to fatten 
for market their spring and summer chickens, it is obvi- | 
ous they cannot arrive at maturity in that time. A capon | 
2 years old, at full growth, cooped and fed on food highly 
carbonaceous, etc., takes on fat astonishingly. A pair 





of capons, 18 months old, I cooped for 3 weeks, feeding 


bees require no pollen, but only honey. I have placed, 
even in October, bees in an empty hive, and fed them 
with honey; they soon formed comb, although the wea- 
ther was such that they could not leave the hive. I can- 
not, therefore, believe that pollen furnishes food for the 


bees, but I think they only swallow it in order, by mix- | 


ing it with honey and water, to prepare the liquid food 
for the grubs. Besides, bees often starve in April,when 
their stock of honey is consumed, and when they can ob- 
tain in the fields abundance of pollen, but no honey. 
When pressed by hunger, they tear the nymphe out of 
the cells, and gnaw them, in order to support life by the 
sweet.juice they contain. But if in this condition, they 
are not artificially fed, or if the fields do not soon yield 
their proper food, they die in the course of a few days. 
Now if the pollen were really nourishment for bees, they 
ought to be able to support life on it, mixed with water.” 
Mulberry Farm, Feb. 20, 1843. J. N. KeEever. 


MR. BATES’ SHORT HORNS. 

Me srs. GAytorp & Tucker—A friend having done 
me the favor of forwarding to me a number of the New 
Farmers’ Journal, published in London, containing an in- 
teresting article from the pen of the justly celebrated 
English breeder of Short Horn Durham CatUle, THomAs 
BaTes, Esq. of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, England, on 
the subject of his tribe of Durhams, and an extra, exhi- 
biting portraits of his celebrated prize bull Duke of 
Northumberland, and his cow Dutchess 34th,—and en- 
tertaining the belief, as I do, that-an insertion of a part 
of his article .in the columns of the Cultivator, will prove 
acceptable to many of your numerous subscribers, I here- 
with hand you such extracts for the purpose above indi- 
cated, and am truly yours, &c. Geo. VAIL. 

Troy, March 3, 1843. 

Extracts from Mr. Bates’ letter to the editor of the New 
Farmers’ Journal: 

«¢ Strn—Herewith I send you the pedigree of my short 
horn bull ¢ Duke of Northumberland,’ as described in the 
‘Herd Book,’ (1,940, in 3d vol.) and which is as follows: 

Color roan, ealved Oct. 15th, 1835, got by Belvidere, 
(1,706) dam (Duchess 34th, page 356 of vol 3d of ‘ Herd 
Book,’) by Belvidere, (1,706,) g. d. (Duchess 29th,) by 
Second Hubback, (1,423,) gr. g. d. (Duchess 20th,) by 
the Earl, (1,51),) gr. gr. g. d. (Duchess Sth,) by Marske, 
(418,) gr. gr. gr. g. d. (Duchess 2d,) by Thelton Ist, 
(709,) gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. (Duchess Ist, bred by Mr. 
Charles Colling,) by Comet, (155.) [This cow was 
bought by me at Mr. C. Colling’s sale,at Thelton,near Dar- 
lington, in 1810,] gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Favorite, 
(252,) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Daisy Bull, (186.) 
[This cow was also bought of Mr. C. Colling, by me, in 
1804.) gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr.g. d. by Favorite, (252,) 
gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback, (319,) 
er. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g.d. [bought by Mr. C. 
Colling, from Stanwix, in J784, of the late Duke of 
Northumberland’s agent,] by Mr. James Brown’s old red 


bull, (97.) 
The whole of this family of short horns are alone in my 


possession—having purchased my original cow of this | 


tribe of cattle, of fhe late Charles Colling, Esq. then of 
Thelton, near Darlington, thirty-eight years ago; they 
had been in the possession of Mr. C, Colling, twenty years, 


| who purchased his original cow from Stanwix, of the 
| arent of the late Duke of Northumberland, and Mr. C, 
(which name I have con- 


Colling named her ‘ Duchess,’ 
tinued,) and when the first * Herd Book,’ was prepared, 
I called the Duchess by Comet, (155,) No. 1. The Duke’s 
dam, Duchess 34th, is the oldest cow I have of the fami- 
ly, and ¢ The Duke’ was her first calf; she has had eight 
calves, and is ([ hope,) again in calf to ‘the Duke,’ her 
eldest son. She was calved September 14th, 1832, and 
in her tenth year, she obtained the highest prize at the 
Yorkshire Society’s late exhibition at York, in August 
last, as the best cow of any age, the only time she was 
everexhibited. Her daughter, Duchess 43d, obtained the | 


casionally have ashes given them, that they may keep | 


| premium as the best year-old heifer, a‘ the Oxford meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society of Jingland, in 
| 1839. Her eldest brother, ‘The Duke,’ obtained at the 
| same meeting, the premium as the best bull of any age, 
being then three years and eight months old; and the sis- 
ter in blood to the Duke’s dam, obtained at the same time, 
| the premium as the best heifer in calf, though then only 
a year old; the Duke’s own sister was then also in calf. 
| And these same two heifers were awarded the first and 
second premiums, at the Yorkshire Society’s exhibition 
at Hull, in August, 1841, as the best three years old cows. 
* The Duke’ also obtained the highest premium as the best 
| two years old bull, at the Yorkshire Society's first exhi- 
| bition at York, in 1838; and presniums likewise at Stock- 
ton and Darlington, the same vear, (1838,) as the best 
bull of any age, and obtained the highest premium as the 
best bull of any age, at the late York meeting in August 
last. He never has been exhibited but upon the above 


| five occasions. 


‘‘ Asa proof that this tribe of short horns have im- 
improved under my care, | may mention that ‘ Duke of 
Northumberland’s’ dam,consumes one-third less food than 
my first Duchess, (purchased in 1804,) and her milk 
yields one-third more butter for each quart of milk; and 
whilst the consumption of food is one-third less, and the 
milk yields one-third nfore buiter, there is also a greater 
growth of carcase. and an increased aptitude to fatten, 
* Duke's’ dam, Duchess 34th, was found with her right 
leg broken below the knee, when on grass, before she 
was a year old, and was (in consequence,) confined in the 
house, and was not able to bear her weight on this leg 
for near nine months afterwards—thus preventing any 
improvement for that length of time—and is a cow that 
never has been indulged at any period—for some years 
scarce ever tasting a turnep in the winter months—and 


yet preserving her condition, and breeding regularly. 


“It is now above sixty years since I became impressed 
with the importance of selecting the very best animals to 
breed from, and for twenty-five years afterwards, lost no 
opportunity of ascertaining the merits of the various 
tribes of short horns—and it was only then that this could 
be done, as there is scarce a vestige remaining of the ma- 
ny excellent cattle (hat were then in existence. I have 
never used any bull that had not Duchess blood, since I 
became possessed of this tribe, without pereeiving, im- 
mediately, the error—except Bevidere (1,706,) and he 
was the last bull of a long race of weil descended short 
horns, whose blood (in the Princess cow,) went direct 
from Hubback (319) to Favorite, (252)—~—as in the Duch- 
ess tribe, and in Yartborough’s dam (second Hubback’s 
blood, 1,423)—and these are the only three tribes of short 
horns that were so bred as females (and Mr. R. Colling’s 
white bull the only male, being of the Princess family) 


|—and all these three tribes, so bred, are united in the dam 


of the Duke of Northumberland, and there are no other 
short horns so bred. ‘The superiority of the stock of Mr. 
R. Colling’s white bull over Favorite’s stock, (252,) his 
sire, was evident to me in 180d—and was admitted by 
Mr. C. Colling—and I would gladly have then given 100 
guineas to have had my first Duchess bulled by him, but 
1 could not obtain it on any terms, and it was 27 years 
afterwards before I obtained the same blood in Belvidere, 
(1,706,) the last pure blood of that tribe of short horns. 
For the last 35 years I have paid little attention to the 
subject, but the matter was as perfectly fixed in my re- 
membrance as that of the pence or multiplication tables; 
nor have I had cause to alter any opinion I then formed, 
and each revolying year has given me additional proofs 
that the judgment I formed 35 years ago, was correct in 
every particular. From 1805, when the Tynedale Ward 
Agricultural Society was formed, tiJl 1812, I exhibited 
cattle at their Ovingham shows, and my success, even 
with inferior animals of my breeding, is yet well remem- 
bered, but I never showed my first Duchess, nor her son, 
Ketton Ist; and from 1812, till the York first meeting, in 
1838, I never showed any cattle at public exhibitions, 
(26 years between;) and it was with great reluctance that 
| again did so, well knowing what I had seen practiced 
at public meetings; but | consented, at the urgent request 
of a then stranger, who happened unintentionally to have 
seen my cattle, when buying horses of my. tenants, and I 
exhibited seven short horns for eight premiums at York, 
in 1838, and though five premiums were awarded to 
them, the three best animais were rejected; and then I 
sent the next year, to the Royal English Agricultural 8o- 
ciety’s first meeting at Oxford, expecting those placed 
before them at York, would have again made their ap- 
pearance at that exhibition; but none of those appeared, 
and all my three rejected at York, obtained the highest 
premiums; the fourth (the cow,) I there obtained the 
premium for, was placed second at York, asa three years 
old, to one of my own, which got her thigh broke in the 
field, or she would have gone to Oxford instead of the 
one f did send. 

«<I have entered thus into detail, to answer objections, 
by quoting facts, to prove that this tribe of eattle have not 
had a recent origin; and, though the best cow then in ex- 
istence, when I purchased my first Duchess, I have yet 
improved upon them.” 


Messrs. Epitors—Your correspondent ‘* Commente 
tor,” terms me a “‘draweansir,” in my attack agains? 
Liebig’s theory of plaster being decomposed by ammo- 
nia at atmospheric temperatures. I was aware, when I 
wrote the article, that such discussion was better calcu- 
lated for a scientific journal than for an agricultural pa- 
per; at least at the present day. Yet I expect the time 
will soon arrive when agricultural pages will be the pro- 
per medium through which to con‘cs! scicntific errors in 
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the abstract. Commentator must be aware thatI merely 
defended myself against an attack that had .epeatedly 
been made on me. If the butter in re, were spread on 
with too rough a hand, I can only promise my old friend, 
that in future contests, I will treat with all the suavitor in 
modo the support of truth will permit. 

New-York , March 7, 1842. Wa. PARTRIDGE. 


TOWNLEY’S OPSERVATORY HIVE. 

Messrs. GAYLORD & Tucker—I send you a descrip- 
tion of my Observatory Hive, which possesses, in my es- 
timation, more valuable properties, taken as a whole, 
than any other that I am acquainted with. It has all the 
advantages of a common hive, as to capacity, cleanliness, 
aad security against vermin, while at the same time it 
enables the apiarian to ascertain at all times the state of 
his evlony, and of every individual cell, the provress of 
the brood, the quantity of provision, the existence and 
number of royal cells, and the probable period of swarm- 





ing. Itaffords every facility for making artificial swarms; | 


the queen may be followed in all her movements, and 
even in her laying. It iv easy to open the hive and lay 
hold of her at any time. . The whole of this observatory 
hive, is made to turn round on thé shoulder of an up- 
right shaft, through which shaft the passage for the bees 
must of necessity be made, and which does not admit of 
a bore ofabove an inch in diameter. As however this nar- 


row perpendicular passage is of no great length,it need not | 


be more than three inches; many thousands of bees will 
in the course of a few minutes, if necessary, make their 
egress and ingress through it without incommoding one 
another. ‘This observatory hive consists of four frames; 
each frame contains two lights of glass, one on each side, 
to open at pleasure; each frame is 12 inches in height, 
and 10 in width, and [ can open any particular leaf with- 
out interfering with the rest. It is also well adapted for 
artificial swarming. I have raised twelve queens in this 
hive at once, and took them out and made artificial 
swarms from them. ‘The bee master has the whole in- 
terior completely under his eye, ani at his disposal, and 
it presents great facilities for making experiments, and 
for observing the proceedings of the bees, which being 
prevented from constructing more than one comb, can; 
not conceal any part of their operations, as in other hives. 
The whole turns on an upright shaft, and when the ob- 
server is satisfied with inspecting one side of the comb, 
he may wheel the hive round and examine the other, 
without changing his station. “By this mode of proceed- 
ing, he may contemplate his favorites at his leisure, with- 
out disturbing them, and without the slightest danger of 
being annoyed by them; for it is true that they become 
so much accustomed to the opening of the shutters, that 
the admission of light ceases to disturb them. In short, 
all the experiments that hive ever been made, may be 


verified by means of this hive, the result found, and new 
| 


EDWARD TOWNLEY. 


experiments tried. 
75 Thompson st. 


New-York, March 4, 1843. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


Epirors oF THE CULTIVATOR—At the conclusion of 
a notice of Mr. Vanuxem’s Geological Report, in the 
March number of your valuable periodical, after speak- 
ing favorably of the manner in which that gentleman 
and myself have performed our duties, you remark that 
some matters of great practical importance have been 
overlooked by us. Allusion is then particularly made 
to the analysis of the various soils of the State, the 
want of which you seem to think will cause much dis- 
appointment to the agriculturists, who have been among 
the most efficient friends of the survey. 

The foliowing statement, which you are at liberty to 
publish, will, it is believed, at least so far as I am 
concerned, account for the omission to which you refer. 

In the arrangement of the different departments of the 
eurvey, it was made my duty to examne the mineralogy 
of the State, and to execute the analyses of its ores, 
mineral waters, soils, and other useful products. It was 
soon found, however, that the territory which New- 
York embraces was too extensive for the completion of 
this plan in all its parts during the four or five years al- 
lowed for the work. My time was fully occupied in 
visiting the more important mineral localities, in select- 
ing illustrative specimens, and in the various analyses 
of ores, mineral waters, limestones, &c. Xe. The ex- 
tent to which these personal examinations were carried 
in various parts of the State, may perhaps be judged of 


by the fact, that the total of the journeys made for the | 


purpose is not less than 15,000 miles. To this may be 
added the preparation of five annual reports of the pro- 
gress of the work, each of which occupied from two to 
three months, and of the final report, which, after most 
of the materials were collected, kept me busily engaged 
for nearly a whole year. 

But as all this may not yet account for the fact that 
the analysis of our soils was neglected rather than other 
parts of the work, I may observe that, so early as 1838, 
my attention was directed to the subject, and [ was about 
making arrangements for an extensive series of expe- 
riments. 
themselves: one of these related to the proper arrange- 
ment and classification of the soils. I examined works 
on agriculture, and found great discrepancies in regard 
to these; and it seemed to me that, without some sys- 


tem, I might indeed execute analyses and perform ex- | 


periments, but they would lack the very thing which 
was required to make them useful. A few specimens 
were wanted from different parts of the State, selected 


Several difficulties, however, soon presented | 


with reference to some arrangement by a person prac- 
tically acquainted with the soils, and who yet had sci- 
ence enough to comprehend fully the objects to be at- 
tained by such investigations. These views led to a 
proposition, made, I think, to the State Agricultural 
Society, that they would take upon themselves the direc- 
tion of this part of the survey; but I am not aware that 
any steps were taken on this subject, which is a matter 
of regret, as they might have given a proper direction 
to the observations of the geologists, and the analyses of 
the chemist. 


gard to the processes to be adopted in the analysis of 
soils. Organic chemistry was at the time in a chaotic 
state. ‘The formula of Davy was confessedly defectis «, 





followed among our own 
searches of Liebig, Johnson and others, abroad, have 
thrown some light upon the true modes and objects of 
such investigations; and yet I am satisfied the part of 
the survey, the omission of which you so much regret, 
would, if now undertaken, lead to more useful results 
than could have been expected at any former period. 


my department into three pats. First, economical mi- 
neralogy; second, descriptive mineralogy; third, geo- 
graphical mineralogy. ‘The two first of these, already 
| published, grew to the dimensions of an ordinary vo- 
| lume, and I therefore gave up, at least for the present, 
the publication of the remaining part. It was my in- 
tention in this to have given a condensed view of the 
mineralogy of each county, under an alphabetical ar- 
| rangement, and to have noticed such facts as might be 
thought useful to the artist or agriculturist. Should its 
publication ever be called for by the interest felt in the 
subject, the detailed examination of soils may then be 
advantageously introduced. Could not some of ,our 
practical agriculturists be induced to co-operate in a 
work of thiskind? Yours, respectfully, 
Lewis C. BECK. 
New-Brunswick, N. J., March 10, 1843. 
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Circular to Silk Growers, and to encourage the Culture of 
Silk. 

THE subscribers having established themselves as silk 
commission merchants, with prospects of usefulness and 
success, will continue to attend particularly to the sale 
of American raw silk. 

From long experience in the silk business, it is ex- 
| pected they may be of service in finding a ready market 

for American raw silk, and facilitate its production, by 
giving information of the management and care neces- 
sary to insure success, 
| 1. To raise silk of the best quality, it is of the most 
| importance to obtain a good description of silk worm 
| eggs, and not mixed or crossed of different kinds. The 
Mira-Belle or Italian Yellow Peanut cocoon, and the 

Large China, White and Yellow, are good, and are be- 
| ing successfully raised in many parts of the States. 

2. The eggs should not be permitted to hatch too 
early, or before the mulberry leaf will be in sufficient 
supply. June to July has been usually found the right 
| season, and safest to raise the worms healthy. 

{ 3. Only feed with fresh, sound, and dry leaves. Clean- 
| liness also is very necessary, and a moderate use of lime 
, has been Tound of advantage. 

4. The cocoonery should be arranged to be easily 





tacks of vermin. 

5. The earlier the cocoons are reeled off, the better 
will be the silk, and easier to reel. 
mediately, it is necessary to kill the erysalis, and in do- 
| ing so, the cocoons are liable to be injured by too much 
| drying. It is sufficient and safe to dry them two or 
| three days in the sun, or put in the oven for two or three 
| hours after baking bread. 

5. The value of raw silk depends materially upon 
| good, even and round reeling; a great deal of silk is 
| entirely lost by want of practice in doing this properly, 
| or being made of inferior quality. 
| two threads of silk at once, of ten or twelve strands each, 
|!and which can be made round by crossing, and parti- 
| cularly not to be flattened or matted together. Use a 
| two yard frame, and put up in 2 oz. hanks. 
| ‘The worms from 5,000 eggs may be expected to re- 
quire from 100 to 150 Ibs. of leaves before raising. The 
| produce varies very much according to success and de- 
scription, and each one’s experience will alone give fur- 
ther. data. 

Samples of silk, if sent early, as sooh as reeled and 
| realy for market, will have immediate attention, and 
sales will be made to the greatest advantage. Liberal 
advances will be made, when required, on consignments 
of raw silk and cocoons, on receipt and inspection of 
the quality. 

G.’M. Haywoop & Co., 128 Pearl-street. 

P. S. We have made arrangements to offer for sale, on 
| early application, a good description of silk worm eggs, 
| warranted, at 50 cents per 5,000; also, a proper and 

simple reel, at the cost of 1 lb of silk, by which a per- 

| son can reel from | to 2 Ibs. of, good silk per day, 
and in’ the best way. All persons that raise cocoons 
| are recommended to reel them also, and obtain the 
| largest gain. 


New-York, March 15, 1843. 


ventilated and protected from exposure or damage by | 
storms or sudden changes of temperature, and from at- | 


It is best to reel | 


Another difficulty which presented itself, was in re- | 
fatal character. 


It was my original design to divide the report from | 


If not reeled im- | 








while the new ones proposed in this couniry appeared to | 
me to be still more objectionable. The discussions which | 
chemists, and the able re- | 


CULTURE OF SILK. 





On this subject, we have been favored with the fol- 
lowing extract of a Jetter from Gro. ALLEN, Esq. of 
Brockport, a gentleman wiio has had much experience 
in the business, toa member of our legislature: 

“TI consider that there is now but one obstacle to 
prevent the culture of silk from becoming a regular and 
certain business—one from which results may be caleu- 
lated with as much aecuracy and confidence as any other 
branch of agriculture. ‘This formidable obstacle is the 
liability of the worm to be affected with diseases of a 


** My experience and observation in the business, have 
led ime to the following conclusions, as a basis for future 
Operations: 

“J, ‘That the diseases of the silk worm, above alluded 


to, are predatory, but not necessarily fatal to the first 


| hatchings in a season, if duly attended to. 


‘*2. Phat it 1s contagious, and when introduced among 


| a family of worms in their advanced stage of existence, 








incurable. 

«3, hat it is therefore unsafe to feed more than one 
crop in any apartment during one season. 

* 4. That the worms designed for supplying eggs or 
seed should be fed and kept in a building entirely sepa- 
rate from those used for producing cocoons. 

“5, That the eggs should be kept in a temperature so 
low as to prevent them hatching until they are brought 
out and exposed to a suitable temperature. 

‘¢] think I may safely say that my losses, occasioned 
by diseases of the worms, the two first seasons, exceed 
one thousand dollars. A part of this loss may indeed be 
attributed fo injudicious and inefficient management on 
the part of those to whom the business was entrusted; 
but notwithstanding this, there would have been a fair 
profit derived from the business, if the rooms had been 
free from disease. 

«<The bounty offered by the State affords encourage- 
ment to those who are prepared to avail themselves of 
it, to persevere in the business. I cannot suppose the 
law will be repealed; certainly I think it should not be, 
as I view it, in the present depression of other agricul- 
tural products, as of great importance to that department 
of industry; and I think those who encounter all the 
casualties attending its introduction, should be encou- 
raged by the legislature both of the State and nation.” 


RECLAIMING SWAMPS. 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE CULTIVATOR—I have been 
waiting some time to see the result of an experiment 
that I tried in reclaiming swamp lands. I will now 
tell you the manner in which it was done, and you are 
at liberty to use it as you please. The swamp was low 
and flat, difficult to be drained, covered with bogs, brush, 
&e., and as is usual on such Jands, muck not deep. After 
draining sufficiently, grubbing out the brush, cutting the 
bogs, clearing it off, &c., 1commenced dragging it about 
the last of June, 1840, with what I call a coulter-tooth 
drag, the teeth being flat and sharp, to cut instead of 
tear, like the common drag-tooth. As the drag passed 
over and tore up sticks and other rubbish, I had it 
raked up and carted off, to give the drag a fair chance 
to cut up and mellow the surface. That being thorough- 
ly accomplished, I sowed it with buckwheat and seeded 
with herdsgrass, very thick. I harvested a large crop of 
buckwheat straw, tolerably filled; the herds grass came 
up, but remained small until the next spring, when it 
began to grow, and made a large crop. I ‘mowed it in 
August, when quite ripe, leaving considerable seed on 
the ground. Last summer, 1842, it was much thicker 
on the ground, the quantity somewhat increased, and 
no appearance of wild grass. I have now no doubt of 
its remaining the best of meadow. I also commenced 
washing sand on to adjoining lands, some that was filled 
with bullrushes, and some that was a hard, retentive 
clay, which had refused to yield any thing but a very 
light crop, even when manured. I prepared my fur- 
rows and ditches in the fall of the year, to carry the 
water where I desired. I carried the stream, before it 
arrived at the meadow, (having considerable fall) 
through a sand bank, so that with the force of the water 
and a trifle of labor, I could send any quantity of sand 
where I desired it. The result is what I anticipated, the 
destruction of the bullrushes, and in their place an in- 
creased quantity of good grass; and on the clay soil, 
where it was scarcely worth mowing before the sand 
was washed on, I mowed the past season, as far as the 
sand had been spread, or even the rily water extended, 
a fine crop of the best kind of hay. I have tried cart- 
ing’on the sand, which has some beneficial effect, but I 
think not near equal to what it is when washed on—the 
water seeming to assist the sand in penetrating the clay. 
I remain truly your old friend, 

Frock & TROWSERS. 

Claverack, March 20, 1843. 





GRAFTING.—Melta little beeswax and tallow together, 
and if it is at hand, stir in a little powdered chalk, and 
while hot dip in some strips of old calico or cotton cloth. 
Tear them into strips of such width as may be most con- 
venient to wrap around the stock and scion. Let the 
stock and scion be covered, so as to prevent the escape 
of the sap or the introduction of water, and the work is 
done. This will, I think, be as good as the surgeon’s ad- 
hesive plaster, or any more complicated or expensive 
grafting wax. B, B. 
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Messrs. Enirors—Hav- 
ing been much interested in 
the plans of farm houses and 
cottages, from time to time 
given in the Cultivator, I 
have been induced to send 
you the accompanying plan | 
of a farm cottage, which I 
projected some three or four 
years since. It may be 
thought by some, that a fe- 
male is stepping out of her! 
department, when she at-| 
tempts planning houses. [| 
do not think so, inasmuch as | 
females are the parties most} 
concerned in these arrange- 
ments. 

This plan was predicated 
en a six year’s residence in 
a farm house, which, per- 
haps, was aS convenient as} 
most houses of that class, but 
when the * lavor saving” 
principle was applied, it was| 
found very defective. [have| 
observed that in ail the plans | 
submitted for your paper, | 
there has been no provision 
for dairying; without this, I 
consider a farm house in-| 
complete. From the expe-} 
rience [ have had in 








this! — = 





A FARM HOUSE.—(Fig. 34.) 





matier, I am induced to shrink from the very thought of 
going out in the hot sun three or four rods from the 
house, as many times in the day as it is necessary to go 
to the dairy. If men would oftener consult their wives 
in these matters, I presume they would in many cases, 
reap their reward for any fancied compromise of dignity, 
in additional peace and quict. 

In this plan, (figs. 34 and 35,) I have endeavored to 
combine utility and beauty. In my estimation there can 
be no surer indication of happy independence, than a 
neat, tasteful cottage, on a well managed farm, and where 
these are seen, I always presuppose its possessor realizing 
all that Thomson has so beautifully attached to a philo- 
sophical country life: 

‘ Of men 
The happiest he, who far from public rage 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retire } 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. ’ 


' Here too, dwells simple truth, plain innocence; 
Sound, unbroken youth, 
Health ever blooming, unambitious toil, 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease.” , 
7 * 


This is the life 
Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, . 
When angels dwelt, and God himself, with man.” 

By a little attention, you will perceive this plan admits 
of many modifications to suit the circumstances of the 
builder, without any sacrifice of the main conveniences. 
It is estimated that a frame house of this description, 


less with you. 

In the first place, the ground should be selected so as 
to have drains laid under the surface, from the sinks. 
dairy, &c. to the piggery or barn yard. My husband 
suggests that to complete the arrangement of the farm 
buildings, the barn, carriage house, granary, piggery, 
&c. should be erected in the rear, so as to form a hollow 
square, sheltered from the cold winds, and open to the 
sin. 

I will now attempt an explanation of that part of the 
plan which does not explain itself. It was not thought 
necessary to give a plan of the upper part, as that can be 
arranged at pleasure. Suffice it to say, it is designed to 
have twelve feet posts,which will afford room, with such 
an elevation and width, for good chambers, well lighted. 

Explanation of ground plan, fig. 35: 

a.—Dark room for dairy utensils, &c. 

b.—Store room and pantry. 

c. d.—Cellar door, and passage from kitchen. 

é. f. g.—Sink, pump, and boiler, with faucet in bathing 
house for warm water. 

h.—Bathing house, with conductor from pump. 

t. k.—Fire place and oven. 

1.—Window from sleeping room, finished at bottom, 
for door in warm weather. 

m.—Closet for books and papers. | 

n.—Passage to the out buildings, without going from | 
under cover. : 

9.—Closet between ice house and dairy, for butter, 
cream, fresh meat, &c. : 

p.—Passage for circulation of air, &c. 


would cost in this vicinity, about $2,500, probably much | ‘¢such a house might make the women lazy.” 
| 
! 
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Ground Plan.— (Fig. 35.) 





One man to whom this plan was shown, remarked that 
Ifany of 
your numerous readers of the masculine gender, possess 
any such fears, if they have not already obtained that 
blessing, (a wife,) may they go to the “‘far west,” where 
girls were never made indolent by convenient houses, but 
let them by no means go to New England. 
Yours respectfully, 
MATILDA W. Howarp. 





ROTATION OF CROPS 





Messrs. Epitors—From the account of the proceed- 
ings of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society, given in the Cultivator 
| for this month, it appears there was no competition for 
| the premiums offered by the Society for the Essay on Ro- 
tation of Crops, and introduction of new agricultural pro- 
ducts. This is to be regretted. A judicious rotation or 
succession of crops on the farm, being considered, ever 
since the introduction of fallow crops and sown grass into 
field culture, as one of the most important points of hus- 
bandry. 

When the immense improvement is taken into view, 
which the alternate system, as it is called, has broughi 
about in those districts of country in Europe, where it 
has been established, it cannot fail to be interesting to 
the American farmer. In these districts, the value of 
the land has been more than doubled, the farming capi- 
tal increased in a much higher proportion, and the ap- 


with what it previously was. 
It is gratifying to observe that the sowing of grass 





r.—Portable or stationary sink, to prevent the necessi- | seeds on farms, has of late become much more genera). 


ty of farm hands, and others, going to the kitchen to wash. | 

The dairy should be dug down three or four feet, built ! 
up on the sides, and paved with stones, plastered over | 
head, and the walls whitewashed. This part of the build- | 
ing is supposed to have a shed roof, and may be sufii- | 
ciently elevated to admit of a room immediately over the | 
dairy and ice house, for curing cheese. If a spring of 
water could be commanded, in such a situation that it, 
could be carried through the buijdings by means of pipes, | 
it would be a great advantage. j 

This plan is supposed to front the east, access being | 
had to the rear by the south end. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say any thing about ornamenting the grounds in 
front, as that is considered a matter of course. 


Intelligent farmers now adopt regular rotations; but the 
practice is as yet far from general. Many farmers, al 
though they now sow grass seeds, continue the old prac- 
tice of taking successive crops of grain until their lands 
become so wasted as to be of little value, and difficult to 
recover to a profitable state; a course injurious to the 
public as well as themselves. 

Regarding rotations, a view of European practice 
might afford some instruction and amusement; bu‘ the 
purpose of this communication is to notice some of the 
opinions and practice of American farmers on this sub- 
ject, in so far as the subscriber’s information extends. 
The subject is by no means new in America; societies 
and individuals have been duly sensible of its importance, 


pearance of the country immensely improved, compared | 


and earnestly recommended 
it to attention. In 1819 or 
1820, your worthy and much 
respected predecessor, Jesse 
Buel, Esq. published a Trea- 
tise on Agriculture, which he 
offered to the Board of Agri- 
culture of this state, witha 
proposal to print and circu- 
late it, which, tho’ approved 
of by a committee of their 
number, the board was una- 
ble to accede to for want of 
funds. I supposed Mr. Buel 
was the author of it, but he 
told me he was not,and I can- 
not now recollect the authors 
name.* This treatise, though 
it contains one or two erro- 
jneous statements, is a work 
of merit, comprising much 
j interesting information ina 
small compass. The author’s 
| Opinion of the alternate sys- 
tem, is in accordance with 
jthat of all who have writ- 
l ten on the subject within the 
| last fifty or sixty years. It 
| is expressed in the following 
emphatic terms: ‘It forms 
| the basis of ail successful ag- 
riculture. Whatever pains 
eee ere | we take, whatever expenses 
| we incur, in collecting instruments of husbandry, in ae- 
cumulating and applying manures, and tilling the earth, 
all is to little purpose, unless we superadd a succession of 
crops adapted to the nature of the soil, to the .aws of the 
Climste, and to the physical character and commercial 
value of the articles raised.’’ The above contains a just 
view, concisely expressed, of the PRINCIPLES On which 
all rotations ought to be founded. These principles are 
general, andapplicabJe to every country, and to all soils 
and climates. 

Regarding the plants of which rotations are composed. 
he adds: “* Never to select for a crop, plants not adapted 
to the soil, and never in any case to permit two crops of the 
same species or kind, to follow each other.’ This last, con- 
stitutes what is commonly ‘called the alternate system, or 
sometimes the convertible husbandry, which is now ex- 

|tended over the greater part of Britain, and has long been 
}so in Holland and Belgium, where it had its origin, and 
| was first adopted and established. 

About the same (ime that Mr. Buel’s work was pub- 
j lished, the Ag. Society of Albany county, offered a pre- 
!mium of forty dollars, for the best essay on rotation of 
crops, and on manures, agd their most profitable applica- 
‘tion, This premium was awarded to John Nicholson, 
| Esq. of Herkimer co. in this state, author of a very use- 
| ful compilation entitled «* The Farmer’s Assistant.”’ This 

essay contains useful observations, and recommends the 
alternate system. 

The following are specimens of rotations from these 
two authorities. ‘The author of Mr. Buel’s treatise pro- 
poses the following for sandy soils:—Ist, potatoes-—2d, 
rye, followed by turneps—3d, oats or barley—4th, clo- 
ver—5Sth, wheat and turneps—G6th, peas, or lupines, or 
lentils. In the above, there appears nothing exceptiona- 
ble in principle, except the order, which ought to be, Ist, 

| potatoes—-2« » barley—3d, clover—4th, wheat—5th, peas 
—fth, rye—which is a pfetty severe rotation for sandy 
\land. ‘The sowing of turneps on the stubble of the rye 
land wheat crop, after harvest, withqut manure, which 
| the author says he has done with success, avith one plow- 
ing, and sometimes without any plowing, but only bar- 
rowing in the seed, to be eaten off by sheep, does not ap- 
pear to have been followed in practice here, nor are lu- 
; pines or lentils known here a8 crops. 

For loam, he proposes, Ist, potatoes—2d, wheat—3d, 
}corn—4th, barley—5th, clover—6th, wheat. This I 
‘should eall a rather too severe rotation, requiring a very 
rich soil, and more than the ordinary manure of the farm 
to support it properly. 

Mr. Nicholson proposes for all soils free enough for 
corn—J]st, corn, with potatoes, pumpkins and turneps, in 
alternate drilijs—2d, spring grain and ruta baga—3d, bar- 
ley—4th, clover, cut once—5th, clover, cut twice—6th, 
wheat. He says the practice of planting corn, patatoes 
and pumpkins, in alternate drills, is common in Pennsyl. 
vania, and doubts whether the spring grain coula be got 
off soor enough for putting in ruta baga. It would there- 
fore be preferable to keep out No. 2, and make the nota- 
tion a five shift in place of a six; as Ist, corn——2d, bar- 
i clover—4th, pasture—-5th, wheat, which is a 
|very good course. Fora gravel or sandy soil, he pro- 
! noses Ist, corn, potatoes, &c.—2d, spring grain, followed 

by buckwheat, plowed in—3d, wheat, rye or barley —4th, 
ygrass—Oth, grass. I suspect the spring grain could sel- 
dom be harvested in time to sow buckwheat, and get if 
plowed in, in time to sow wheat. 

In Oct. 1823, Mr. Karl Stimson of Galway, delivered 
an Address before the Ag. Society of Saratoga county, of 

which he was then the President, in which his system 





ley—3d, 


*The Treatise here referred to, was written by Gen. Anm- 
stxona, Seretary of War under Mr. Madison, aud now residing 
in Dutchess county It was originally published ia numbers in 
the Albany Argus, while Judge Bue! wase ditor, and afterwards 
in a volume, and also we believe in the Viemoirs of the loard of 
Agriculture. It was re-published, with on Intreducticn by Judge 
jucl, in the first series of Harper’s School Dist. Libraty.—Eoe. 
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of cropping and management is detailed. This ad iress 
was afterwards printed by the society. Mr. Stimson’s 
farm and. management will bear favorable comparison 
with those of the best agriculturists in any part of the 
world; his crops are far, very far above the average of 
any country. ‘The soil of Mr. Stimson’s farm is of a light 
quality, and by many would be accounted poor. His ro- 
tation is as follows:—Ist, corn—2d, barley—3d, hay— 
4th, hay or pasture—5th, wheat; or sometimes, Ist, corn 
—2l, barley —3d, hay—4th, hay or pasture—5th, peas— 
6th, wheat. About 12 loads per acre of manure, with a 
small quantity of plaster, was found sufficient to support 
this course; although sometimes, as I understood, he ex- 
tended the pasture in some of his fields, to two or three 
years. ‘The peculiar and distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Stimson’s management is shallow plowing, by which the 
manure is constantly retained near the surface of the soil, 
and thereby always within reach of the crop. This,with 
his extraordinary correct tillage, is the great secret of 
his uncommon success. Another peculiarity of Mr. Stim- 
s0n’s marrzement, is in having a very large garden, an 
acre or two, if I recollect right, cultivated chiefly by the 
plow, which is never allowed to go deeper in the soil 
than three inches. On stating my doubt as to the suffi- 
ciency of this depth for carrots and other tap rooted 
plants, he said it was no way detrimental, but the con- 
trary. It is as much as fifleen or sixteen years since I 
had the pleasure of paying a visit to Mr. Stimson, and I 
can never forget his*kindness and atlention in showing 
me his improvements, and most readily affording me eve- 





ry information regarding his management. A like ac- 
knowledgment is due to him by many others 2s well as 
myself. 

The next rotation I shali notice, is that of Mr. Wood- 
ward, being on the farm which gained the premium of 
the Onondaga co. Ag. Society, recorded in the Culliva- | 
tor, vol. IX, p. 68. ‘This farm consists of 225 acres ara- 
ble; the whole kept under a four shift course of Ist, corn 
and potatoes—2d, oats or wheat-—-3d, wheat—4th, clover 
and pasiure—a most profitable course, and well adapted 
to keep the ground clean and in good order. This rota- 
tion is similar to the British four shift course, commonly 
known as the Norfolk system, but which ha 
in other counties, both in England and Scotland. It has 
been generally found to require more manure to support 
it, without deterioration, than the farm can produee, and 
therefore in most cases has been carried out toa five or 
six, and even to a seven shift, by continuing the grass for 
two or three years longer, and with this modification, is 








been tried 


a 





now extended over a great part of the island, on all kinds 
of soil excepting strong clays, Where turneps cannot be 
raised to advantage. 
of plaster used by Mr. Woodward, ¢ 
vation, and may perhaps contribute greatly to his suec- 
cess. ‘The very large stock of horses, cattle, and shee} 
kept on 47 acres of clover, affords sufficient proof of the |} 
high condition of the soil. The striking coincidence 
thesé rotations with the Norfolk system, as modilie: 

above, induces me to think that with these modifications, 

as suited to particular soils and situations, there is much | 
probability of their gradually gaining ground, and becom- 
ing the leading and favorite systems of the eastern and | 
Mr. fiimson’s rotation, if 


The uncommonly large quantit 


nnot escape obser- 


yi 
J | 














middle states of the Union. 


we substitute turneps for corn for the fallow crop, is ex- 
actly the system (hat presently prevails over two-thirds | 
It was my in- 
1 


of Scotland, and a great part of England. 
tention to notice one or two more of the rotations reeord 
ed in the Cultivator, but this paper is already long enough. 
I therefore only add, with best wishes for your success, | 
that I am yours, &c. SENEX. 

Saratoga co. Feb. 15, 1843. 

P.S. Mr. Stimson’s Address ought, in my humble opin- 
ion, to have a place in the Cultivator. Although nine- 
teen years old, there is none better of the present day. It 
ought to be preserved. 








MOLE TRAP.—(Fig. 36.) 





Eprrors oF THE CULTIVATOR—One of your corres- 
pondents having made inquiry for a mole trap, I send you 
a drawing and description of one which I have had in | 
use for several years, and which I have found very ei- | 
fective. The mole which this trap is intended to de- | 
stroy, is an animal that lives wholly in the ground, mov- | 
ing generally near the surface, and raising the earth over | 
it as it passes along, leaving a little ridge, which is hol- 
low underneath, as if bored with an auger. 

T. W. represents the track ofa mole. F. F. are two 
sets of spikes, made like a hetchel. The points of-the 
spikes are sharp, and they are placed directly over and 
lengthwise the track, but so that the points do not enter 
the hollow path underneath. The back or board into | 
which the spikes are inserted, is 6 by 3 inches, and 1 
inch thick. ‘The spikes are 44 inches long below the 
board or back, and two-tenths of an inch in diameter, 
made of iron wire; 10 ineach board. Directly over the 
spikes, hangs a weight; being a wooden box containing 
pieces of old iron, and weighing 15 pounds. Its dimen- 
sions are 14 inches long, 34 wide, and 4 deep. Round | 
the middle of the box, at S., is strapped an iron hoop. A 
wire passes from the hoop at 8S. to C., (5 inches long, 
where it forms a loop which hooks over the end of a wire | 
leading from C. to D. This last wire (C. D.,) is 12 inch- 
es long, and two-tenths of an inch in diameter. From 
D. to P. is another wire 16} inches long, hooking on to | 
the wire C. D. at D., and at P. hooking loosely on to a 
screw which is fastened to the cateh KE. H. The eatch is | 
of wood, 12 inches long, and half an inch square; flat- 
tened at the end E., where it is let into a notch in the | 


| fourths of an inch square. 


i it roe 





} an inch wide. 

















Mole Trap.—( Fig. 36.) 








| post. At the end H., it has a sliding pin, by which it 


may be made longer or shorter, as occasion requires. 
This pin slides in a hole bored the length of a gimblet, 
into H. E., and is let into a notch in the spring bar H. 
W., at HW. ‘The spring bar is 18 inches long and three- 
It moves upon a pivot at N., 
in a mortice at the bottom ofthe post. From the pivot 
to the end of the bar at H., is 44 inches. ‘The end ofthe 
bar at W., is run into the mote’s path under the ridge. 
Some attention is required to adjust the bar properly. If 
s too deep into the mole’s path, he will craw! over 
it ond not spring the trap. If it is run into the upper 
side of the hollow track, the mole will raise it up as he 
passes along. ‘The effect of raising the ber at W, is to 
lower the end H.; that lets of the pinatH. The weight 
then tips up the wire C. D.; slips off at C., and falls up- 
on the spikes, driving them into the mole. In order to 
give the weight a good purchase upon the wire C. D., 
the wire passes over the head of a screw at X., standing 
up from the cross bar two-tenths ofan inch. At C., isa 
mortice through the cross bar, 44 inches long, and half 
The cross bar A. D., is 23 inches long 
and 2 wide, loosely dovetailed at A., into the post A. B. 
The post A. B. is sharpened at B., and drove into the 
grovnd so as to stand firm. It is 30 inches long, 24 wide, 
and 1 thick. The other post, D. N., has a wire driven 
into its upper end, and running up | inch into the cross 
barat D. ‘This post is 254 inches long, 2 wide, and 1 
thick. It stands upon a flat stone or chip, and is kept 
firm by the braces O. M., M., which are sharpened and 
run into the ground «t M, and catch into notches in the 
vostat O. The braces are pieces of lath, 32 inches long. 
‘'o keep the weight perpendicular over the spikes, it is 
necessary to stick up a couple of stakes on one side of it. 
If the wind blows hard, four stakes may be necessary. 
When the trap is set, it igs well to press your foot into 


| the mole’s track, on both sides of the trap, so that it may 
| be known whether the animal passes without springing 


it. ‘The spikes must be set so that they will not hit the 
bar when they are driven down. They must stand up- 
right; if they lean, they will not be driven into the 
ground, Noyes DARLING. 
New-Haven, Ct. Dec. 12, 1842. 


SURFACE COVERING OF WHEAT AND CLOVER, 


Messrs. Eprrors—My continued experiments in the 
use of pine straw and other litter, as a coveriag to wheat 
after sowing, and as an antidote to clover burning out in 
sandy or any soil, more than realize my expectations. 
By four years trial, I have now found it always benefits 
the wheat; sometimes increasing the product one-half at 
least; and ever guards the clover against the misfortune 
of burning out in hot dry summers. Several in this re- 
gion have adopted my plan, and are encouraged by the 
results to go more fully into it. Light four-tined iron 
forks, which we procure from Baltimore, greatly facili- 
tate the gathering and loading in the woods, and the 
spreading the pine straw or leaves over the gruund. We 
take due care to spread it a proper thickness, say not o- 


ver an inch. I have tried with the happiest results, co- 


| vering oats and clover sowed together in the spring, and 


also clover covered the spring or winter following the 
time sowed. And Irish potatoes here, thus covered, 3, 
4, or more inches thick, are greatly increased in product 
and effectually guarded against drouth. 

As to double and tripple crops, these I continue with 
ever favorable results; instead of rye, I have sowed 


| wheat, buckwheat, and clover, the beginning of August, 


and all did well. The buckwheat cut first of October, 
and wheat following summer—and clover then in a fine 
growing state. The |st of August, is too early here to 


| sow wheat, other than with the buekwheat, to shade and 


keep it back. All three essentially benefited by said co- 
vering of pine straw, immediately after sowing. 
Respectfully Yours, 
; SrpnEY WELLER. 
Brinkleyville, Halifax co. N. C., Feb. 24, 1843. 


Deterinary Department. 





HORSE DISTEMPER, &e. 


**Messrs. Epirors—Will you be so kind as to an- 
swer the following queries? What is the best remedy 
for the horse distemper? Symptoms—swelling of the 
glands of the throat, running at the nose, and refusing to 
eat or drink. Is there any preventive to the worm which 
destroys the common locust by boring in the bark and 
wood? Are there any of the Dorking fowls to be had in 
your vicinity? And if so, what would be the cost of a 
pair; and the expense of sending them to this place? 
What is the best kind of salt to feed stock? 

Shoreham, Vt., 1843. E. H. NorTHRUP.” 

The * distemper” in its commencement is febrile, and 
during this stage, bleeding is useful. If there is much 
swelling of the glands and the throat, blistering them 
should be resorted to at once, or setons may be intro- 
duced. The progress of the inflammaticn of the nose 
and throat to a favorable crisis, may be hastened by fre- 
quently placing hot mashes in the manger, or what is 
still better, hanging them, when he will permit it, under 
his nose in a nose bag. For drink, be should havea pail 
of thingruel; and he will sometimes drink this if sweet- 
ened, when he will not taste it without. In badeases, it 
is necessary to drench the animal with gruel to save his 
life. For food, mashes of malt or bran, moistened hay, 
fresh grass, roots cut fine, particularly carrots, must be 
frequently offered. 

It is affirmed that washing trees with a liquid made of 
whale oil soap, will effectually prevent the attacks of the 
locust borer. Whitewashing has been recommended, as 
also planting in clumps with other trees. The worm may 
be killed, or drawn out, with a barbed wire, but the pro- 
cess is slow and tiresome. 

The query in relation to the Dorking fowls we cannot 
answer. 

For salt to give catile, sheep, &c., that which is fine, 
will be the best. Animals will lick salt if fed to them 
in lumps, but they are far more apt to waste it when gi- 
ven in this form, than when it is fine. We never use 
any other than the Onondaga salt of fine and good quali- 
ty, at present, though we have formerly used other kinds 
for stock, dairy, and culinary purposes. 





CURE FOR FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TucKER—TI take the liberty of 
sending you the following very simple remedy for foot 
rot in sheep. 

I had occasion to procure a Spanish Merino Buck, a 
few months ago, from a distant part of the county, and 
on going into my sheep yard soon afterwards, I found 
him very lame in two of his feet, so much so as scarce- 
ly to be able to walk. I immediately removed him to 
the barn floor, and on examination found that his lame- 
ness was occasioned by that scourge of the Ovine race— 
the foot rot. I cleansed the hoofs thoroughly with warm 
soap suds, and fled to my books for a remedy. I soon 
found in the ‘*‘ Complete Grazier,” p. 165, several reme- 
dies for this disease, but as I had not at hand the ingre- 
dients of which they were composed, I laid aside my 
books, and took down that “cure all,” among farmers, 
my bottle of spirits turpentine, and with a feather applied 
it to the parts aflected, quite plentifully, twice or three 
times, in the space of three days, (keeping him upon the 
dry floor,) when I found that a perfect cure had been ef- 
fected, and put him with the flock again, and have seen 
nothing of the lameness since. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, this is a simple remedy, and 
found in every farmer's medicine chest, and I can safely 
vouch for its efficacy. J. R. SPEED. 

Caroline, Tomp. co. March 6, 1843. 


MANGE OR ITCH IN SWINE. 


THis is a disease which shows itself by making the 
animal restless and uneasy, and the eruption or formation 
of small pimples or watery excrescences, which spread 
rapidly, and from the rubbing of the animal, the itching 
or irritation is evidently severe. Pigs of only a few 
weeks old, appear to suffer most from it, as, if not cured, 
they will rub hair and skin off, and most of them die. 
When once introduced on a farm, like the foot rot in 
sheep, and similar complaints, it seems difficult to get rid - 
of it, as the contagious or infectious matter appears to re- 
tain its reproductive powers for a long time. It fre- 
quently occasions much loss among the pig growers of 
England, and instances have occurred in this country, in 
which farmers have had the greater part of their stock 
destroyed by it. Brimstone, or sulphur, mixed with 
lard, and well rubbed in by the hand, may be considered 
a specific for all such eruptive diseases, and has been 
found effectual in this. Ji is also perfectly safe, which 
cannot be said of all the lotions, washes, &c. prescribed 
at times for such complaints. 





LicE oN Fowrs.—In your Oct. No. I observed some 
remarks on using sulphur to destroy lice on fowls. This 
I have tried informer years with entire success. Mixed 
with Indian mea! and water, and fed in the proportion of 
1 Ib. of sulphur to 2 doz. fow!s, in two parcels, a few days 
apart, I have found that it would soon, exterminate the 
lice, and produce a remarkably healthy and glossy appear- 
ance in the fowls. They should at the same time be sup- 
plied with proper dusting places. H. A. P. 














&$ For notices of Jaundice, Lampas, &c. see p. 63 
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The Garden and the Orchard. 


CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 


Messrs. GAYLorD & ‘T'ucKER—In further reply to 
your inquiries and those of your correspondent, in re- 
gard to my mode of cultivating the Grape, I offer the 
following remarks: 

The native grapes, particularly the Isabella and Cataw- 
ba, having changed their character by the ameliorating 








influence of cultivation, begin to be appreciated by our | 


own citizens, who may be presumed to be less familiar 


with the good qualities of grapes as an article of food or | 


luxury, than the residents of those countries where they 
have been known for ages; and yet, even the latter es- 


teem the fruit of these vines highly, and deem it worthy | 


of their patronage. A few years since, the imported 
Lisbon and Madeira grapes were thought so much supe- 
rior to our own, that the people of this city could not be 


induced to use the latter, when the former could be ob- | 


tained. But the public taste has changed. The Isa- 


hella and Catawba grapes, from the improvement | 
which cultivation has produced in their qualities, are | 


now more highly esteemed for the use of the table, 
by most persons, than the former; indeed, few per- 
sons can be prevailed upon to use the ‘* imported fo- 
reign grapes,”” when the improved Isabella or Catawba 
can be procured in our markets. This isa very important 


fact, and should have its dae weight upon the minds of | 


those who are now, or intend at some future time to be, 
engaged in the cultivation of our native grapes, possess- 
ing the full assurance that the more pains and care they 


bestow upon the native vines, and the more highly they | 


cyitivate them, the finer will be the flavor of the fruit, 
and their productiveness will be increased a hundred 
fold. 


of the grape in this country, as the misdirected efforts 
of those who have had the enterprise to engage in this 
branch of horticulture. Their predilection for foreign 
grapes, induced them to plant these in preference to our 
own, and the consequence has been, that hundreds of 


thousands of dollars have been expended upon them, to | 
the great pecuniary loss of all who engaged in this un- | 


dertaking. 
The discouraging effects of their unsuccessful experi- 
ments have been severely felt; and unfortunately, after 


the first failure of their efforts, instead of turning their | 


attention to those kinds of our native grapes with which 


they could succeed, they abandoned the culture altogeth- 
er as a hopeless experiment. Another cause of the failure 
of many who have made a proper selection of native 
grapes, (and in the first rank of these I place the Isabel- 
Ja and Catawba,) has been a want of practical experience 
to direct them in the best mode of preparing the ground, | 
planting the vines, pruning, &c., so as to ensure a vigor- 
ous growth of bearing wood, and keep this from extend- 
ing too far from the roots of the vines, when they are 
planted with the design of forming a vineyard. Some 
have studiously adopted the European method of pru- 
ning and cultivating the grape. ‘This is not altogether 
correct. The natural vigor of our native vines is much 
greater than the foreign, and they require different treat- 
ment. The more variable nature of our climate, the 
greater heat experienced for three or four months in the | 
year, and the comparative coolness of the nights during 
the same period, have a great influence upon the vines: | 
as do also the severe drouths with which we are occa- | 
sionally visited in the heat of summer. A proper pre- | 
paration of the ground, will have a very important influ- 
ence in preventing any injury that might otherwise arise 
from these causes. Indeed, after having selected good | 
plants, the success of the vineyard depends so much upon 
the manner in which the ground is prepared and the 
vines are planted, that I will here give some directions 
to those who may wish to enter upon the vineyard cul- | 
ture of our native grapes the present spring, and with 
whom I may not have an opportunity of a personal inter- 
view. In selecting the ground for a vineyard, give that 
kind the preference which is free from clay within 15 or 
18 imches of the surface, and is perfectly dry. Ground 
abounding in springs, after thorough under-draining, is 
sometimes used for this purpose, but such land should | 
not be selected for a vineyard, if a preferable kind can | 
be obtained. Sand, slate, limestone formation, will an- 
swer well for vineyards. Side hills with asouthern, 
south-eastern, or eastern aspect are generally preferred, 
leaving the north (northeast near the sea coast,) and | 
west winds broken off by trees, hedge, stone or board | 
fence. | 
In this latitude, (south of the Highlands of the Hud- | 
son,) I find that the Isabella grapes ripen quite as well | 
when planted in a level field, protected from the north 
and west winds by woods er hedges, as on declivities. Se- | 
veral.of my vineyards are thus located, and as far as I | 
can perceive, the fruit ripens at about the same time, | 
and is of the same quality as when the vines are planted 
on steep side hills. Ithink, howefer, that north of the | 
Highlands side hills would be preferable. 


To prepare the ground for a vineyard, the best way is 
to turn under the whole of the surface soil from 15 to 18 
inches in depth, early in the spring, soon after the frost 
is out of the ground, by plowing twice in the same fur- 
row. This will place the richest part of the soil, in a 
position where it will give the greatest supply of nour- 
ishment to the vines. Few vineyards in this country 


have been planted in this way; but the cost is so small 
and the advantages so great, that it should be done 
wherever there are no rocks or large stones to prevent 


| 
Nothing has so much retarded the successful culture | 


| the name of white cedar, but Cistinct from the true white | 


| ders the means of successfully transplanting them a mat- 


| much size, is to take up a quantity of earth with them. | 


it. Instead of adopting this method of preparing the 
ground, many persons have been content with dig- 
ging pretty large holes where they intended to plant the 
vines; and placing in the bottom of these, six or eight 
inches of good soil previous to putting in the plants. A 
still greater number of those who have attempted to lay 
out vineyards, have not taken the trouble to resort to 
either plan, but have planted the vines with the same 
carelessness that they would a common annual, instead 
of giving them the attention and care each plant should 
receive—especially, when it is expected to produce a fine 
| crop of fruit every season after it has commenced bear- 
ing, for a hundred years. Respectfully, 
R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 400 Broadway, - 
P. 8. The Isabella grape ripens its fruit two or three 

weeks earlier than the Catawba, and is therefore more 
sure to produce a perfectly ripe crop ina short season. 
| The Isabella, with me, is more certain to give a ripe 
| crop every year than any other fruit with which I am ac- 
quainted. R. T. U. 
| New-York, March 16, 1843. 





Every farmer, and indeed every person who hasa yard, 
and the side of a building on which it may be trained, 
should have an Isabella grape vine. Now is the time to 
| procure them, and we hope the season will not be allowed 
to pass without the planting of a large number of these 
vines. Where they are not to be procured in the neigh- 
borhood, let half a dozen persons or more unite in send- 
ing an order to Dr. Underhi!!, or some uurseryman for 
the required number of plants. Fifty cents, appropriated 
to this purpose now, will in a few years furnish an abun- 
dant supply of grapes for any family.—Ebs. 





[ CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 


Messrs. Eprtors—I early turned my attention to Hor- 
ticulture, and in one department of that, the cultivation 
of strawberries, I think I can show by facts, that I have 
been truly successful. -I have not failed to have a good 
crop every year, for ten years; and last year, from 1,371 
plants only a year old, I sold eighty gallons, besides what 
was consumed in my family, and some choice parcels, 


perhaps from vanity, sent as presents to my friends. My | 


garden is a light loam, nearly level, but high and dry, 
not remarkably rich, it having been taken from a wheat 
field and enclosed the year before. 

My mode of cultivation is to set out the plants or run- 
ners at equal distances of 18 inches, and if planted in the 
spring, keep them constantly worked and the runners off. 
This may be done with a garden seraper, quickly and 
neatly. In the month of November, if the season does 
not set in cold sooner, I manure with well rotted manure 
and work it in, putting my beds ‘in nice order. 
cover them about one or two inches deep with pine shat- 
ters, (having an abundance of them,) straw, chaff—per- 
haps tanner’s bark would do as well, though I object to 
the chaff because it has more or less wheat, which will 


Having made my servants work the shatters under the 
vines, they stay on until the strawberries are done bear- 
ing. In this way the vines are kept warm in winter, the 
grass and weeds do not spring up, and the fruit is so clean | 
when gathered, that there is no necessity of washing,&c. 
I make no alleys in my beds, my ground being porous 
and dry. If I plant in the spring, I deem it advisable to 
renew my beds after the second year’s bearing. This is 
done by simply directing the runners to the centre of the | 
square formed by the old vines, throwing over the tendrii 
of the runner, a little earth, to keep it in place, and when | 
the runner has taken root, sever it from the parent vine. | 
Then with a hoe, for the space will admit it, cut out the | 
old vines. The manure which the ground has received | 
in two years, will put it in fine order, and thus the bed | 
may be kept up for years. I intend to try plaster on my 
vines this spring. I sold my strawberries for 50 cents a! 
gallon, throughout the season, in our village market, and | 
could not gratify the demand. I omitted to state that 
the 1371 plants grew on a comparatively small area, as | 
any one may see by calculating it. I then had four beds. | 
I now have twelve, and in every bed the plants look 
beautiful, scarcely one missing. Lhad but very few male} 
plants, though it was by accident. | 
Brice J. GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Cambridge, Md. Jan. 28, 1843. 


TRANSPLANTING THE WHITE CEDAR, 
Or, more properly, the American Arbor vita (Thuya oc- 
cidentalis,) known generally in western New-York by | 


cedar, or Cupressus thyoides. 
The beauty of evergreens for door yard scenery, ren- 


ter of some importance—the more so, from the difficulty 
and failure attending the operation. This failure is so 
general, that in many places a transplanted evergreen 
is termed, in derision, a ‘*nevergreen,” from the brown} 
leaves and dead branches which generally follow. | 

The chief requisite in removing all evergreens of | 





Where this is done, little care is needed to insure suc- 
cess. It is true, those of small size, or less than three 
or four feet in height, may be successfully managed 
without removing the earth on the roots, but as larger 
ones are desirable in forming ornamental grounds, the 
latter mode need not be considered here. 

In transplanting the white pine, except with very 
small trees, I have uniformly failed with those with the 
naked roots, and almost as uniformly succeeded where 





I then | 


several pounds of adhering earth were taken. As the 
roots form a closer matting, and the earth adheres to 
them better, in low, swampy, or mucky land, trees 
from such localities do better than those from dry up- 
land. It is important not to plant the roots much deeper 
than they stood originally; but a covering of muck is 
very useful, and it is well that a good sized hole for 
their reception be filled chiefly with the same material. 

I have been particularly successful with the white 
cedar. My first experiments were performed in the 
spring, on trees from five to eight feet high. They 
| were selected from the border of the swamp, where the 
muck was only a few inches deep. The spade was set 
| in from one to two feet from the tree, and the roots and 
turf cut off by successive strokes in a circle round it. 
‘Then bending it to one side, the whole mat of roots and 
muck was separated with perfect facility, a few inches 
in thickness, from the hard earth beneath.- The trees 
were then conveyed to their place of destination and set 
out. Out of several so treated, none failed. I have 
ince removed them in larger quantities in the depth of 
winter, taking care to procure them from the most exe 
posed situations, in order that the-change to their new 
locality might not destroy them. Equal success in this 
case was the result. Some, so removed, have been fif- 
‘ecu feet high and three inches in diameter, and from 
one to five hundred pounds of earth have been taken up 
on the roots. If, after cutting round them, they were 
not easily uprooted, a horse was fastened by means of a 
rope to the tree, a few feet above ground, and the work 
done at once. A few minutes only were required for 
taking up such trees. A rope was then tied to the trunk, 
as closely to the gvound as practicable, and a team drew 
the tree in an erect position up an inclined plane on the 
sled, to be conveyed away. The time selected was when 
| the soil was but little frozen, being protected by a cover- 
jing of snow. Freezing the earth on the roots, after re- 
moval, was no injury; they may indeed be merely 
| placed on the ground where intended to stand, till spring, 
protecting the roots slightly with straw or other litter. 
Asa general rule, there should be a body of earth taken 
up with the roots, large enough to hold the tree firmly 
in the wind without staking. The weight of so much 
earth will not render the labor great, even where the 
trees are carried many miles, if it is done on the snow. 
The white cedar, though commonly found in swamps, 
| appears to do even better on upland, and to grow denser 
/and of a richér green than in its original soil. 





J.3.T. 
| Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 3 mo. 16, 1843. 


HOVEY’S MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE, 


HoRTICULTURE IN INDIAN A.—Among the good things 
in Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture for March, is a let- 
ter from the Rey. H. W. Bercuer of Indianopolis, on 
the progress and state of Horticulture in Indiana, which 
we have read with great interest. He gives a flattering 


| vegetate, and give your beds an unsightly appearance | picture of the present condition of Horticulture in this 


new state, the climate of which is admirably adapted to 
the growing of fruit to perfection. Ata Fair in Oct, last, 
at Indianapolis, from 5b to 60 varieties of apples were 
shown, and forty-three new seedlings competed for a 
premium, three of which were named the Tariff, Red 
Jacket, and Osceola, and specially recommended for cul. 
tivation, The number of seedling apples in the state, is 
very large, and some of them are esteemed more highly 
than the old standard fruits. There are 18 nurseries ig 
the state, and apple trees sell for 10, and pears for 20 cts, 
Almost every farm has an orchard, and pears are begin- 
ning to be much sought for. Much attention is also paid 
to gardening. The Hort. Society has offered a premium of 
$50, for seedling apples. Other premiums to encourage 
gardens —the obtaining of choice fruit trees,—introdue- 
tion of hardy shrabs, flowers, &c. ‘* Our great design,” 
says Mr. B. and a most laudable one it is—“ is to awaken 
in the body of the people—among farmers, artizans, and men 
of small means, a taste for fruits and flowers, and to fill 
the state from the beginning, with the most select varie~ 
ties.” We commend their example to our friends in 
Michigan, Ilinois, Wiskonsan, &e. 

This number of the Magazine also has a very valuable 
paper on the Culture of the Grape, under glass, without 
fire-heat, from the pen of the editor, Mr. C. M. Hovey. 

CULINARY VEGETAPLES.—From * Notices of Culinary 
Vegetables, new or recently introduced,” we select the 
following: ‘ ‘ “ 

«* Seymour's Superb White Celery.—We were enabled 
the last season to procure a small quantity of seed of this 
valuable variety, and thus test its merits. We have not 
been disappointed; it is all that it has been recommend- 
ed. It is of the most delicate white, the stalks all solid, 
and the roots grow to the grea‘ weight of from 5 to 13 
Ibs. It must eventually be considered as the best that has 
yet been raised. We can confidently recommend it for 
extensive cultivation. 

«¢ Cuthill’s Solid Celery, is a new variety of much me- 
rit, scarcely, if any, inferior to Seymour’s Superb; we 
cultivated a small quantity of this the last season, and 
think highly of it as a hardyy large and tender kind. 

<< Beets.—A new variety ealled the Bassano, has been 
recently introduced into France, and extensively cultiva- 
teil; and it is said to be found in all the markets from Ve- 
nice to Genoa, in the month of June. It is remarkable 
for the form of the root, which is flattened like a turnep, 
The skin i¢ red, the flesh white, veined with rose; it is 
very tender, very delicate, preserving its rose-colored 
rings after cooking, and from 2 to 2' inches in diameter. 
This description is from the Bon Jardinier for 1841. The 
edition for 1842, states that this variety is highly esteem 
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ed in the north of Italy, and that it is, in fact, one of the 
best kinds for the table, 

« The last season, roots of this variety were produced 
in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and 
from its appearance, Dr. Lindley states in the Gardener's 
Chronicle, it is likely to prove more important as an agri- 
cultural than a garden plant. Its form is like a Narfolk 
turnep, more than half of its bulk being above the ground; 
the color of the skin deep scarlet; flesh tender and juicy, 
white, and beautifully ringed with rose color. Some of 
the roots weighed 54 lbs. and were 23 inches in circum- 
ference. It does not extend downwards like the Mangel 
Wurtzel, and may thus be grown on thin land. Its top is 
80 sunall, that it may be grown in rows, so that the roots 
miy nearly touch each other, in the manner of field tur- 
neps. It seems likely to prove one of theamost valuable 
acquisitions.” ; 

We believe the Bassano bect was cultivated the past 
season, by our friend and correspondent, J. J. Tuomas, 
of the Macedon Nursery. Will Mr. T. favor us with his 
opinion of it?—KEps. Cutt. 


GRAFTING ON THE MOUNTAIN ASH. 





Ir is well known that the Mountain Ash (Sorbus ameri- 
cana,) is one of the most beautiful ornamental trees, na- 
tive in the Canadas and the most northern part of the 
United States; and that it is much cultivated for planting 
in grounds, and the public avenues, in many places where 
less hardy trees cannotthrive. Itis also well known that 
in those districts where the mountain ash thrives best, it 
has been found very difficult to propagate and bring to 
maturity the apple and pear, of which the country bor- 
dering on the 45th degree of latitude in this state, and the 
Canadas, may serve as anexample. It isnow found that 
this beautiful tree may be converted to a still more use- 
ful purpose than that of mere ornament, viz: that of 
stocks for the propagation of the apple and pear, foi 
which it has been proved to be admirably adapted. 

At a late meeting of the London Hort. Soc. a commu- 

nication was received from Mr. Hornby; who has been re- 
siding in Switzerland, stating that the grafting of peers on 
the Ash, was there generally practiced, and thaton some 
ofthe high plateaus of the mountains, where the climate 
and soil forbid the natural growth of the apple or the 
pear, they were now grown with perfect success, ‘ the 
effect being to retard the blossoms, and give viyor to the 
constitution.”” The flesh or flavor of the fruit was rot at 
all aifected; and the practice was successful, whether bud- 
ding or grafting was adopted. It was found necessary 
that no shoots which the stock might make the first year, 
should be taken off, but afterwards all such growth must 
be cut away, and the graft alone rerzain. 
Mr. Thompson, gardener to the Society, stated in re- 
ference to this communication, that the mountain ash was 
one of the stocks on which pears were grafted in the So- 
ciety’s garden. From the pear graft increasing faster 
than the ash stock, he inferred that the trees could not be 
as long-lived as the natural pear tree; still as the moun- 
tain ash is much hardier than the quince, less liable to be 
attacked by insects, and would thrive in almost any soil, 
it might be advantageously used in many situations. 

Great numbers of the mountain ash are annually brought 
through the Oswego canal, from nurseries in the northern 
counties, and find a ready sale in the villages of central 
New-York. In all districts where they are found to 
flourish, and the apple and pear do not, we think it would 
be well to attempt the cultivation of these valuable fruits 
On such stocks. 





Linac GRAFTING.—It has been said that the Lilac 


might be successfully grafted upon the common ash, but | 


it has never to our knowledge been done in this country, 
until the past season, when a gentleman in one of the 
southern states, performed the operation successfully. He 
thus describes the process in a southern paper:—‘“‘ We 
have grafted about three dozen ashes, varying from four 
to ten feet in height, with the common and Persian li- 
lac; and I am happy to say the result has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations; for we have grown about 
twenty-five healthy plants, with branches from one foot 
to eightoen inches long, which I hope in another year will 
be covered with bloom. They were grafted in April, 
after the lilacs had made considerable shoots. I would 
ulvise that the scions be taken from the lilac in January 
or February, in order to retard their vegetating too soon 
for the stocks.”? Lilac grafts, like those of apples, or 
other trees, may be cut at any time before the sap begins 
to circulate freely; and we hope those of our friends who 
have the opportunity, will make the experiment of lilac 
grafting; for if we are able to convert the lilac bush into 
a tree, by transferring its foliage and flowers to the ash, 
we shall have one of the finest of ornamental trees. 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 
G RAIN growers of the United States are respectfully inform- 
¥ ed, that the subscriber continues to manufacture his Reap- 
ing Machines in Baltimore. He has made great improvements 
during the past year, by which more than 20 acres can be cut by 
one michine, in one day Bwrsides which, a pair of forward 
wheels have been added to support the fore part of the machine, 
which formerly rested on the shaft horse. This admits of a 
tongue to gear two horses abreast. 
HUSSEY’S CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 
Which obtained the first premium at the exhibition of the N. 
Y. State Ag. Society, held at Albany, on the 27th, 28th and 29th 
of Sept. 1842, will be kept constantly on hand for sale; war- 
ranted to crush finer, and faster at the same fineness, than any 
other implement for the same purpose. Orders may be directed 
to the subscriber, at Baltimore, Md 
March 24, 1843. OBED HUSSEY. 
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LETTER FROM A FARMER’S WIFE. 


Messrs. Epirors.—I am a Farmer’s wife, and as 
such should be pleased to become your correspondent, if I 
could by that means induce others of my own sex, who are 

much better qualified to write than I am, to become con- 
tributors to your paper; for I really think you could de- 
vote a column,or a part of a column, for our benefit. Why 
should all your attention be paid to cultivate the mind 
of the farmer, while the farmer's wife is wholly neg- 
lected. We have no papers devoted to ourselves. There 
ave the fashionable Magazines, &c., but they are filled 
up with love and murder stories, the fashions of our 
great cities, musie, and a sorry kind of poetry, which 
are good encuzh in their place perhaps, but they do not 
furnish us with the information we want. The farmer’s 
wife wants somethiny more. She wants to know how to 
fulfill her duty in the sphere in which an all-wise Pro- 
vidence has placed her. I dodot think yon areso much 
of a flatterer as to tell us that we ave perfect; neither 
do I think you so much of 2 slanderer, as to say we are 
so proud, vain, or ignovant, as to be unable to learn our 
duty as the wives offarmers. Asalmost every thing, in 
and about the house, comes under the superintendence of 
the wife, she ought to be well instructed in the art of 
houce-keeping, taking careof the garden, dairy, poul- 
try, &e.; and let me tell you, I think the suc¢ess of the 
farmer depends very much on the proper management 
of his wife. How can a farmer thrive, when his wife 
crawls out of bed after the sun has been some time shi- 
ning, jerks on a dirty dress, jumps into her shoes slip- 
shod, which shows the holes in the heels of her stock- 





ings to advantage, and then starts in a flurry to get | 


breakfast with her night-cap on, and her bed left in the 
way she got out of it? 


cakes, spread on a 
which nothing but a keen appetite, and one continued 
volley of scolding, could make go down. With such a 
start in the morning, it is not hard to guess how busi- 
ness will go about the house 1s well as on the farm, 
through the day. Instead of this, we ought to rise with 
the lark in the morning, and as cheerfully go to the bu- 
siness of the day, neatly dressed from head to foot, our 
houses in order, with a clean good breakfast ready by 
times. Then if the farmer does not go to his work 
with a light heart and strong arm, it is not our fault. 
As a well-wisher of the cause you are engaged in, I 
send you these few hints, hoping you may do much to- 
wards promoting the proper cultivation of the soil, and 
the proper cultivation of the mind of the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife. Yours respectfully, SARAH. 
Ohio, June 20, 1843. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING Goop Breap.—James Roche, 


long celebrated in Baltimore, as a baker of excellent | 


bread, having retired from business, has furnished the 
Baltimore American with the following recipe for mak- 
ing good bread, with a request that it should be published 
for the information of the public: 

‘* Take an earthen vessel, larger at the top than at the 
bottom, and in it put one pint of milk-warm water, one 
and a half pounds of flour, and half a pint of malt yeast; 


mix them well together, and set it away, (in winter it | 


should be ina warm place,) until it rises and falls again, 
which will be in from three to five hours, (it may be set 
at night, if wanted in the morning;) then put two large 
spoonfuls of salt into two quarts of water, and mix it well 
with the above rising; then put in about nine pounds of 
flour, and work your dough well, and set it by until it 
becomes light. ‘Then make it out in loaves. New flour 
requires one-fourth more salt than old and dry flour. The 
water also should be tempered according to the weather; 
in spring and fall, it should only be milk warm; in hot 
weather, cold; and in winter, warm.” 


VINEGAR.—Get a good cask and put it into your cel- 
lar. Procure a gallon of good vinegar, and let it stand 
in your cask a day or two, occasionally shaking it around 
the cask. You may then commence filling up your cask 
gradually with whiskey and water, in the proportion of 
one gallon of the former to eight of the latter. It is best 
not to fill it up too fast at first. By this process. you 
may always keep an abundant supply of the purest and 
best vinegar. B. B. 


Inxk.—You may restore ink that has been frozen, by 
dropping a small lump of gum arabic into the ink bottle, 
and when it dissolves, shake the ink well, and the gum 


| will hold the coloring matter in solution. 


EXPERIMENTER. 





POUDRETTE AS A MANURE, 

N AY be had, a superior article, in barrels of four bushels 
4 each. This manure has been used extensively on Long 
Island, in New Jersey, Connecticut, and other states, for seve- 





ral years past, and has been found an excellent fertilizer. A | 


barrel, four bushels, is considered equal in fertilizing proper- 
ties, to sixty bushsls of yard manure, and is peculiarly conve- 


nient for garden purposes, as there are no foul seeds in it. Pre- | 


sent price, $5, for three barrels, or $15, for ten barrels. Or- 
ders containing the cash, will be promptly attended to, if ad- 
dressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 
Jan. 25. 3t. 118 Nassau st. New-York. 
a7 Sharcs in the company may be had at $110, which will en- 
title the holder to one hundred bushels a year, for 16 years. 


In two hours after ail hands } 
ought to have been at work, breakfast 1s ready, which | —— 
may be a mixed up mess, with sour bread or heavy | 
cirty table by the side of the wall, | 
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TOWNLEY’S PATENT PREMIUM BEE HIVES. 
| | NDIVIDUAL rights for constructing and using the above hives, 
| may be obtained for five dollars cash, by addressing the sub- 
scriber. All letters to be post paid. 
Also for sale, a Treatise on the Cultivation and Management 
of Honey Bees, by the subscriber, 75 Thompson st., New-York. 
Feb. 7, 1843. EDWARD TOWNLEY. 


TROY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSF, 
T 437 River st., nearly opposite the Northern Hotel, is con- 
stantly supplied with all descriptions of approved Farming 
Implements and Machines, at prices to suit the times; among 
| which are 
| Minor & Horton’s celebrated Premium Plows, 
Livingston County Plows, 
Onondaga County Plows, 
Wright’s, Starbuck’s, &c. &e. 

Scrapers, Cultivators, Drill Barrows, Horse and Hand Rakes, 
Fanning Mills, Churns, Cheese Presses, Corn Shellers, Root 
Cutters, Straw Cutters, Cradles and Scythes, Grass Scythes and 
Snaths, Bush and Bill Hooks, Hedge and Sheep Shears, Manure 
and Hay Forks, Steel and Iron Shovels and Spades, Spinning 
Wheels, Cheese and Wash Tubs, Pails, Pine and Cedar Ware, 


&c. &c. &c. Also 


MINER’S PATENT PUMPS, 


For Wells and Cisterns. Quality improved, and price reduced. 
Manufac‘ured by the subscriber, and warranted superior to any 
other kind in use. 

Also a fresh and choice assortment of Garden Seeds, by the 
pound or in smaller quantities. HENRY WARREN. 
| Troy, March, 1843. 





PRINCE’S LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES, FLUSHING, near New-York. 
V 7M. R. PRINCE & CO., successors to the late Wm. Prince, 
j deceased, offer for sale the largest and choicest assort- 
ment of Trees, Plants and Seeds, to be found in America. The 
new Catalogues of this immense collection, which comprises 
the most valuable productions of Europe, Asia, and America, 
will be sent gratis toevery post paid 4 poe and all orders 
will be executed with that precision and despatch which have 
| distinguished the establishment, and be shipped to any port de- 
signated. The Catalogues comprise: No. 1. Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees and Plants—No. 2. Bulbous Flower Roots, and 
splendid Dahlias. No. 3. Green-+iouse Treesand Plants. No. 4. 
Garden and Agricultural Seeds, with reduced wholesale prices. 
The proprietors of Nurseries, will, on application, be fur- 
nished with a catalogue of Trees and Shrubbery of the smaller 
sizes, at low wholesale prices. As the prices have been reduced 
to a cash basis, to suit the times, all orders must be accompa- 
nied by a remittance, or by a satisfactory arrangement for the 
payment ; and in regard to al] Trees and Plants, when a draft 
is remitted with the order, a ciscount will be made of 10 per 
cent, if for $50 or under, and 15 per cent if for $100. On Bul- 
bous Roots and Dahlias, and on Roses, when 12 or more kinds 
are ordered, the discount will be 25 to 33 per cent, as stated in 
the catalogues. 
| A draft on New-York, at 4 months, or on any other city, at 90 
j days, will be deemed equivalent to cash. 
| The following books are for sale—Prince’s Treatise on Horti- 
Treatise on Fruits, $2; Treatise on the 


culture, 75 cents; 
Vine, #1,50. 
Flushing, Feb. 15, 1843. 
N. B. 200,000 Mulberry Trees of the choicest varieties for 
silk, will be sold low, at 6 months to 2 years credit, or will be 
supplied to be cultivated on shares. 





AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR, 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Boston—FEben. Wight, Druggist, 46 Milk st. 
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